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The “Daily Mail” Exhibition 

This exhibition, which opened at Olympia last 
Tuesday and closes on March 26, is in every sense 
of the word an “exhibition.” Though devoid of 
any underlying concept, such as “ idiom ” of current 
production, excellent use has been made of “ show- 
manship,” with the pleasing result of variety. The 
exhibitors, within reason, have been allowed to 
please themselves how they display their wares— 
one, for instance, uses an imitation “ coffee stall.” 
Touring as much as we could of the twelve acres, 
we had uppermost in our mind the question as to 
whether this was the sort of show for the visiting of 
which we conld hone.tly counsel provincial found.y 
owners to leave their businesses for a day or more. 
It is not easy to give a forthright answer, but it can 
be said, where founders or their customers are 
making components of interest to the man in the 
street, and especially his wife, then a trip to Olympia 
is worth-while. The age of the sellers’ market and 
austerity is passing and is rapidly being replaced by 
competition and fashion. The latter word is not the 
prerogative of the dressmakers and milliners, but 
extends to house building, furniture, domestic and 
garden equipment, and so forth. A visit to Olympia 
does show trends, whilst stressing almost aggres- 
sively the current designs. Colours are less sub- 
dued and less restricted to standard austerity ranges. 

An exhibit of special interest to our readers is 
a model of an iron and steel works, shown by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation. It is the largest 
working model we have ever seen. It wou'd be 
about 60 ft. long and 20 or 30 ft. wide. Everything 
is to scale, from the steamer unloading a cargo of 
iron ore, to the housing estate. It includes blast fur- 
naces, steel plant and rolling mills; miles of sidings; 
30 locomotives and 1,500 wagons—all shown at the 
ratio of 1 to 72. Nearby is an exhibit of kitchens 
of “ yesterday, to-day and to-morrow,” also brought 
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together by the British Iron and Steel Federation. 
Here, the first lesson to the foundry owner is the 
disappearance of the bulk of the obvious cast-iron 
ware, such as the black cooking range, the sauce- 
pans and kettles. The kitchen of to-day was pre- 
ferred by 4 group of ladies around the stand to 
the one of to-morrow. Possibly, this was because 
of the trend to convert what they like to imagine 
is their workshop into an operating theatre. Yet 
the trend is significant. Vitreous-enamelled com- 
ponents are well to the fovze, but it appeared 
to us that more was being apptied to steel 
and pressings than in previous years. White 
and cream are obviously gaining in popu- 
larity. Moreover, there is shown to be a general 
trend in the increased use of wood in its tradi- 
tional application;, despite the counter-blast of the 
last decade from steel sheeting, plastics and other 
materials. 

Apart from the individual exhibits mentioned, 
there is to be learnt the general lesson of salesman- 
ship. This is a business exhibition addressed to the 
ultimate buyer, and the methods used vary from 
those of the open market place to the extremely 
subtle. Good use is made of the cinema, colour, 
noise, movement, shape, novelty, leaflets and all 
the paraphernalia from the armoury of the up-to- 
date sales-manager. With brilliant exceptions, the 
foundry industry is not too well informed on the 
art and science of salesmanship and a revision 
course can be had under pleasing conditions at this 
exhibition. 
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The International Foundry 
Congress 


“ Metalen,” the official organ of the Netherlands 
Foundrymen’s Association, gives in its February issue 
further details of the international gathering. The Con- 
gress is-to be held in Amsterdam from August 29 to 
September 6, the headquarters being the Koninklijke 
Vereniging, ‘“ Indisch Instituut,” Mauritskade 63. 

The scope of the Congress is being organised to em- 
brace the following subjects: —(1) Control and Testing; 
(2) General Organisational Problems; (3) Moulding- 
sand Preparation and Testing; (4) Non-destructive Test- 
ing; (5) Mechanisation of Foundry Processes, and (6) 
Non-ferrous Melting Furnaces. 

Papers are invited from foundrymen, and those in- 
tending to submit Papers must send them in before 
May 1. They can be written in either English, French 
or Dutch, but must not exceed 10,000 words. If slides 
are shown, they should be 83x83 mm.; for films, 
details of sizes, etc., should be stated. Four copies are 
needed, and the titles should be kept as short as pos- 
sible. The Papers must be sent to either Prof. Dr. 
I. W. F. Brandsma, Metallographisch Lab. des Tech- 
nische Hoogeschool, Nieuwe Laan 76 te Delft, or Drs. 
A. Ph. Krijff, Emmalaan 7, Nijmegen. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME 


The following programme has been provisionally 
established : — 
Monday, August 29. 

10 a.m.: Opening of the Congress in the large hall of 
the “Indian Institute.” 

12 noon: Official Luncheon. 

2.30 to 5.0 p.m.: Technical Session. 
Tuesday, August 30. 

Works Visits. 

Evening in Amsterdam. 
Wednesday, September 1. 

9.30 a.m.: Technical Session in the “* Indian Institute.” 

Afternoon: Excursions in the neighbourhood of 
Amsterdam. 
Thursday, September 2. 

Reserved for excursions. 

Evening in Amsterdam. 
Friday. September 3. 

.30 a.m.: Technical Session in the “ Indian Institute.” 

P aaa Boat trip and visit to the Schiphol Air- 

eld. 

Evening: Closing Banquet. 

A special programme is to be arranged for the ladies. 

All correspondence, other than that dealing with 
Papers, should -be addressed to the Secretary of the 
1949: Foundry Congress, 192, Keizersgracht, Amster- 
dam, C.; or, by members of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen, to Mr. T. Makemson, M.B.E., St. Johns 
Street:Chambers, Deansgate, Manchester, 3. 





FULLWoop Founpry Company, LIMITED, is to:extend 
its ‘moulding shop in Burnbank Road, Hamilton, 
Lanarkshire; at’an estimated cost of £5,790. 
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Forthcoming Events 


(Secretaries are invited to send in notices of meetings, etc., 
or inclusion in this column.) 


MARCH 8. 
Institution of Chemical Engineers. 

Loridon Section :—“ Ap Es of Vacuum to Industrial 
Chemistry Processes,’ y J. Leyland, and “ Production of 
Vacuum for Industrial y Processes,’ by G. Arrow- 
Smith, in the Apartments of the Royal Geological Society, 
Burlington House, London, W.1, at 5.30 p.m. 

Institution of Works Managers. 

Leicester Branch and West Midlands Branch :—‘‘ Methods of 
Measuring Output and Output per Worker, "te A, Healey, 
at the College of Art and Technology, Leicester, at 7.0 

m. 
- Tastitution of Production En@ineers. 
Cone Graduate Section :—‘ Corby Iron and Steel Works 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited,” by A. Stirling, B.Sc., 
at the Technical College, Coventry, 7.15 p.m. On March 2 
the Section will visit the Corby Works. 


MARCH 9. 
Luton Graduate Section :—‘‘ Powder Metallurgy and_ the 
Engineer,” by H. W. ‘Greenwood, at the Midland Hotel, 


p.m. 
Western Section : :— . Metallurgist’s Place in Production 
Engineering.” by E. R. Gadd, F.I.M., at the Grand Hotel, 
Bristol, at 7.0 p.m. 


MARCH 10. 
Institution ot Works Managers . 
Wembley Sub-Branch :—“ Industria’ Safety.” by F. W. Doxey, 
at the Rest Hotel, Kenton, at 12.30 p.m. 
Institute of Vitreous Enamellers 
Extra-ordinary General Meeting and Joint Meeting with the 
Pottery Section of the British Ceramic S>ciety at Stoke- 
on-Trent. Programme commences at 9.30 a.m. at the 
North Staffordshire Technical College. 
Institute of British Foundrymen. 
East Anglian Section :—Lecture by =~ W. Gardom, at the 
Central Library, Ipswich, at 7.0 p 
Lincoln Section :—*‘ Mak ing a tecse Right- cylinder Diesel 
Engine Crankcase,” by J. F. Barnes and F. B. Ircnmonger, 
at the Lincoln Technical College, at 7.15 p.m. 
Roval Statistical Society—Industrial Applications Section. 
Tees-side Sub-grou — Statistics Applied to a Continuous 
Process: The last Furnace.” by G. Jowett, at the 
Cleveland Institute, Middlesbrough, at 7.15 p.m. 


MARCH 11. 
Manchester Association of Engineers. 
Annual Pa and Dance at the Grand Hotel, Manchester. 
field Society of Engineers and Metallurgists. 
Twentieth Biennial Dinner at the Royal Victoria Station 
Hotel, Sheffield, at 7.0 p.m. for 7.30 p.m. 
Institute of British Foundrymen 
Middlesbrough Branch :—“ Radiography,” by F. Gottfeld, at 
the Cleveland Scientific and ero Thsti tute, Corpora- 
tion Road, Middlesbrough, at 7.30 p 
Scottish Branch :—Annual Meeting followed by “ Work in a 
Jobbing Foundry,” by . Dowell and Mr. Hal, at the 
Roya! Technical. ‘College, George Street, Glasgow. at, 3.0 
p.m., followed by Annual Dinner at the Grosvenor 
Restaurant. 


MARCH 12. — 
Newcastle Branch :—Visit to the Darlington and Spennymoor 
Works of bee. Summerson & Sons. Limited. 
Keiéhley Association of Eg¢éineers. ; 
Annual Dinner in the Assemhlv Hall, The Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, Keighley, at 5.30 for 6.0 p.m. 





Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT HINDE, managing director of 
the well-known firm of Chamberlin & Hall. Limited, 
Chuckery Foundry, Walsall, Staffs, died on February 22. 
He was 58. He had been a member of the Birmingham 
and West Midlands branch of the Institution of British 
Foundrymen since 1944, 
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i | 
= Value of Applying 


Both Assessments 


By W. A. Turner and A. K. Jeffrey 


When asked to give this Paper some months ago the 
Authors were, frankly, most gratified. Not only at the 
obvious privilege of addrssing the Birmingham Branch 
but for another reason. About a year ago, in this 
building, a Paper was given on the same subject as 
to-night’s Paper, but it turned out to be nothing but 
an apologia for using time and motion study in the 
foundry at all. The Authors are sure that such an 
attitude is unjust. As in any old-<stablished industry 
the gap between the best foundry and the worst is 
necessarily wide; but in the modern, efficient foundries, 
castings are produced by a series of scientifically- 
planned processes in which all the resources of twen- 
tieth-century engineering are employed. In many 
foundries the task of turning out castings involves 
mass-production operations to the same extent as the 
making of boots and shoes, or garments, or vacuum 
cleaners. Is it likely, therefore, particularly in these 
days of general labour shortage, that even the foundry 
industry is going to ignore such an aid to production 
as time and motion study? The answer of course is 
that it is used in the foundry industry and that there 
is no need to assume that foundrymen generally are 
going to query its use. Therefore, nothing will be said 
in this Paper as to why one should use time and motion 
study but, instead, how best to use it to get the most 
effective and far-reaching results. 


Definitions 
_ What are the official definitions of these two tools of 
industrial efficiency? Probably the best definition of 


time study is that in the “ Production Handbook ” of 
Alford and Bangs :— 


“Time Study is a scientific analysis of the 
methods and equipment used or p'anned in doing 
a picce of work, development in practical detail 
of the best manner of doing it and determination 
of the time required,” 

and of Motion Study the Gilbreths said in their 
“Primer of Scientific Management,” 

“Motion Study aims at eliminating wastefulness 
resulting from unnecessary, ill-directed and ineffi- 
cient movements with a view to achieving 
maximum economy of effort.” 

Now it will be obvious that there is a good deal of 
overlap between the functions la‘d down in these two 
definitions, and it is true to say that many people are 
not entire'y clear where one starts and the other 
finishes; certainly the text books ascribe to time study 

*\ Paper read before the Birmingham, Coventry, and West 
Midlands branch of the Institute of British Foundrymen, Mr. 
John Hird presiding. 


some functions which are definitely part of the tech- 
nique of motion study—for instance, “ the scientific 
analysis of the methods and equipment used or planned 
in doing a piece of work.” 

What it really amounts to, of course, is that a par- 
ticular job or operation can be motion-studied by itse!f, 
but the time study of that job cannot be carnied out 
independently of the motion study. This, after all, is 
only what one would expect, since the time study on 
a job is, in a large part, a summation of the time 
taken by the motions and processes employed in carry- 
ing out the work. Also, it is hardly possible to say 
that a certain time taken for an operation or for the 
elements of that operation is the optimum time, until 
one is sure that the minimum number of the correct 
motions are being used in the execution. 


Motion Study in Lay-out 

Having established that motion study is a _pre- 
requisite of intelligent time study, it is felt that one 
should go on to say that motion study itself is not 
confined merely to the narrow field of manual motion 
to which it is generally applied. It certainly has its 
piace in hand operations, and in their detailed analysis 
by means of micro-motion photographs and chrono- 
ayclegraphs, but it can and should be applied far more 
widely to any process where the movement of human 
beings or materials takes place on a large scale, 
whether continuously or intermittently. 

It is now proposed to consider what is probably one 
of the most complex series of processes for the manu- 
facture of a single industnial component—a foundry. 
Fig. 1 shows in proper sequence the various processes 
through which pass all the different materials used in 
a grey-iron foundry, although it does not give any idea 
of the scale of operations. Motion study can help in 
the initial lay-out of the foundry in giving a com- 
parative basis for different proposals while the foundry 
is still “on paper.” This means the consideration of 
every process and lay-out in far greater detail than is 
usually thought necessary; but if maximum economy 
of effort is achieved—whether physical or mechanical 
effort—then the results will more than repay the 
trouble. 

Take,.for instance, a stockyard. In a grey-iron 
foundry producing 50 or 60 tons of castings per week, 
about 100 tons a week of raw material pass from the 
stockyard to the charging platform. If the stock bins 
are only 10 ft. further away from the charging plat- 
form than they need be, then in the course of a year. 
unnecessary material movement to the extent of half 
a million ton-ft. has to be undertaken. The attitude 
of mind which will recognise this sort of waste is 
important where the handling is done mechanically, but 
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from the point of view of fatigue is even more 
important where manual labour is concerned. 

On the cupola platform (Fig. 2), for example, about 
5,000 tons ycarly of pig-iron, coke and limestone have 
to be handled—and “ handied” is usually the right 
term—so that motion study of this section is more 
necessary than merely desirable. Fig. 2 shows the 
results of motion study as applied to a cupola charging 
platform. The stock bins are disposed radially about 
a «mi-circular platform, this giving the minimum 
movement for the operator. The bin floors are raised 
so that they are a little higher than the bottom of the 
suspended skip, the skip itself hanging from a weigh- 
ing machine suspended on a runway, and being equally 
adjacent to <ither cupola. 


Motion Study Inside the Foundry 

As soon as one starts to consider the processes inside 
the foundry, the possibilities of apply:ng motion study 
to lay-out are limitless—and, for that very reason, they 
are all the more important. Of course, the problems 
are more comp!ex, since limiting factors are introduced 
other than the actual capacity of a machine or piece 
of equipment. The most obvious instance of this is 
a mould conveyor. The mould-carrying capacity of 
such a conveyor is only limited by its speed; therefore 
in theory it can serve as many moulding machines as 
necessary. In practice, however, it is not practicable 
to pour small moulds moving faster than about 18 ft. 
per minute, which is a limiting factor of some impor- 
tance when considering the installation of a mould 
conveyor. If mould production from jolt-squeeze-strip 
moulding machines is itself carefully motion-studied, 
it can reach such heights that only 


two, or at the most three, pairs of poe ail 
machines can be used on one con- woe {geno 
veyor. 


This is brought out in Fig. 3, | 
which is a movement:time chart 
designed to show, first, how 200 
complete moulds per hour can be 
produced from a pair of machines 
and, second, how a mould conveyor 
travelling at 18 ft. per minute can 
accommodate this production. 

Fig. 3 is laid out against two co- 
inciding scales, one of time and 
the other of distance, so that it is 
possible to see the distance travelled 
by a palette during the time 
absorbed in performing the mould- 
ing operations. The data are as 
follow:—The moulding boxes 
measure 16 in. by 14 in. inside; the 
palettes are 20 in. wide by 2 ft. 4 in. 
long and spaced at 2-ft. 8-in. 
centres; there are three operators 
to each machine and 36 sec. per 
mould is allowed for core-laying; 
empty boxes come back to the 
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machines from the shake-out on the conveyor, 
with two boxes on each palette. The _prin- 
ciple employed is one used with excellent effect in 
France but which, as far as is known, is not yet em- 
ployed in this country. Two operators are engaged in 
moulding on each machine but, instead of helping each 
other, they work independently, taking it in turn to 
make a mould. The deiails of the operation are that 
Operator X on machine one walks to palette No. 16 
on the conveyor at :A, turns the empty cope box on 
its edge and takes the drag box to the machine—a 
time of eignt sec. being required. He makes a drag 
mould (15 sec.) then takes it to the conveyor, plac- 
ing it on palette No. 18 at point C; this takes four sec.; 
whilst straightening the mould he walks with the con- 
veyor to point D (5 sec.) then returns to point A (4 
sec.) meeting palette No. 20; he then repeats the cycle, 

e second machine moulder on this first machine 
carries out the same series of movements eighteen sec. 
later, but deals with boxes on palettes 18 and 22. At 
the second drag machine the same procedure takes 
place, but on the odd-numbered palettes. 

The spacing between the cope and drag machines 
is governed, not by the room required by the machine 
operators, but by the core setting time, which in this 
case was agreed at 36 sec. per mould. So far as the 
cope machines are concerned the over-all time cycle 
is the same, but the split is somewhat different. The 
first operator on the third machine meets palette No. 6 
at “A.1,” picks up the empty cope box standing on 
its edge and returns to the machine (5 sec). He makes 


the cope mould (15 sec.) walks to point “C” (4 sec.) 
where he meets the closer at palette No. 8 and walks 
to point “ D.1,” whilst closing the mould (8 sec.). He 
then returns to point “A.1” (4 sec.) and recommences 
the whole cycle. Again, the second moulder carries 
(WIRE \ 
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Fic. 1.—SEQUENCES OF OPERATIONS IN A GREY-IRON FOUNDRY. 
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direct from cupolas to hand- 
shanks, or to transfer to bull 
ladles; how many taps per hour 











CHARGING 








are required; how many bull 
ladles to use; how many hand- 


limiting the number of moulding 
machines such a conveyor can 
serve. They have in many foun- 
dries increased the conveyor 
speed to between 30 and 40 ft. 
per min. and have then installed 
a slat conveyor at floor level adja- 
cent to the mould conveyor; the 
slat conveyor itself travels be- 
tween about 14 and 20 ft. per 
min. and the pourers stand on it 
whilst casting. Such an arrange- 
ment takes up more space than is 
usual in some foundries, since it 
is impossible to pour round the 
bend of a mould conveyor, but it 
certainly overcomes the major 
problem. 


\ shanks to use and, also, how 
\ \\ // | many operators? Incidentally, it 
q \ \ \ eacx or | / / , may not be wholly relevant, but 
N \\\\ AG RON 2 it es AA) the Americans have successfully 
" .%, \ t | // / tackled this matter of the pour- 
oo LN \ | j // ing speed of a mould conveyor 
\ \ \ \ ae 
ie a 


PLATFORM 


| Turning for a moment to the 


| Core Shop 
core shop, it is felt that new core- 








Fic. 2.—APPLICATION OF MOTION STUDY TO THE LAY-OUT OF A CUPOLA 


CHARGING PLATFORM. 


out the series eighteen seconds later on palettes 8 and 
12, with the operators on the fourth machine dealing 
with the copes on the odd-numbered palettes. There 
is a third operator on each machine whose job is to 
blow the sand off the pattern between moulds and 
generally to keep the floor clear. He also fills in when 
either of his colleagues leaves the machine. 

This is undoubtedly the most satisfactory type of 
chart to use in motion study as applied to lay-out, 
when varying factors of speed, time and distance have 
to be taken into account. Given certain known facts 
concerning the basic operations or elements, it enables 
the manual and mechanical operations or elements to 
be closely integrated and synchronised. It also enables 
one to assess accurately the economical labour require- 
ments of any job. As is the case with most large-scale 
motion studies, however, it demands a more intimate 
knowledge of the limitations of the various processes 
and technical requirements than do manual motion 
studies involving only the basic bodily or manual 
movements. 

Pouring Station 

Another place where such a movement-time diagram 
can, and should, be used is at the pouring station in a 
mechanised plant, and there are many questions it would 
help to answer there. For instance, whether to tap 


. 


drying techniques are going to de- 
mand the attention of the time 
and motion study engineer very 
soon. Instead of a 2-hr. drying 
cycle plus a long cooling time, which together 
demand that cores be made 24 hrs. in advance, 
the combination of di-electric heating and plastic 
binders will give a drying cycle on small cores 
of less than 5 secs. duration, and at such a tem- 
perature that the cores can go straight from the core 
oven into the mould. The obvious result of this will 
eventually be to make the core shop almost an exten- 
sion of the moulding shop instead of a separate depart- 
ment, and then some very interesting time-study prob- 
lems will arise. 

Owing to time limitations, the Authors feel that they 
should not pursue this aspect of motion study very 
much further, but they have surely said enough to show 
that any lay-out, whether in the moulding shop, core 
shop, fettling shop, inspection or despatch store, should 
be given accurate study so that comparisons between 
different proposals could be made on a factual basis 
and not merely on expressions of opinion. Whilst con- 
siderable attention is often given to the motion of 
materials in the moulding shop, it is interesting to con- 
sider the figures for material movement in the.core and 
fettling shops of a foundry producing 50 tons per week 
of grey-iron castings for the motor vehicle trade. Be- 
tween the core-sand delivery bunker and the core store 
in the moulding shop, core sand is moved at the daily 
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rate of 450 ton-ft. horizontally and 100 ton-ft. ver- 
tically, whilst in the fettling shop, between the core 
knock-out and the despatch stores, castings are moved 
at a daily rate of 8,500 ton-ft. These figures do not in- 
clude the movement involved in the actual processes 
of making the cores, or of grinding and shot-blasting 
the castings. 
Manual Motion Study 


The Authors have so far only considered the applica- 
tion of motion study and economy to lay-out and plan- 
ning. Turning now to motion study in its more familiar 
context—its application to the actual processes in which 
the individual worker or group of workers operate a 
machine or carry out manipulation of a component or 
piece of equipment. It is not intended to detail how 
a motion study is carried out—many excellent text-books 
have been written on this subject—but it seems desir- 
able to outline many of the operations and pro- 
cesses in foundries which could most benefit from 
the application of this technique—in other words, points 
which personal experience in this field indicates are 
responsible for loss of effective working power and effi- 
ciency. It is probably true to say that more money will 
have been spent on capital equipment in British foun- 
dries in the five years ending in 1950 than in the thirty 
years prior to 1940, and it is only common sense to 
make this vast expenditure yield its highest dividend. 
This can only be done by ensuring that every operator 
carries out his set task as many times as possible in a 
given unit of time, both by training him so that he 
us:s the minimum number of correct motions on his 
predetermined task and by giving him tools, equipment 
and components in such a condition that he does not 
waste time and energy in fitting, juggling or discarding. 

In the moulding shop, for instance, one so often sees 
machines badly placed in relation to the turntable, 
roller track or mould conveyor serving them; this 
causes awkward, twisting motions or wasted motions in 
walking to and from the conveyor. Another criticism 
one is prompted to make is that very few equipment 
manufacturers are motion study engineers; they often 


MOULDING 
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put the control lever on the right-hand side of the mould- 
ing machine sand-feed hopper—in other words, on the 
same side as the moulding machine controls; in any case, 
it is less tiring to have both hands working at once, and 
it saves time if the machine can be started jolting to 
coincide with the feeding of sand into the box; this js 
impossible if the machine is controlled and sand is 
ejected from the hopper with the same hand. Another 
motion economy effected on the Continent is provision 
of a knee valve for controlling the strip on a moulding 
machine, so that the moulder can have both hands on 
the handles of the moulding box ready to lift it from 
the machine immediately after stripping. On what de- 
pends the optimum size of moulding box for a one-man 
lift? Not, as one might imagine, the weight, but the 
dimensions. A box 16 in. by 14 in. inside is the maxi- 
mum size which does not demand a high fatigue allow- 
ance. A longer box puts the arms too far apart anda 
wider one puts them too far forward. Badly-fitting 
pins, poor box maintenance, lifting tackle over mould- 
ing machines and spillage belts are all points which 
deserve considerable attention from the motion-study 
angle, particularly the provision of the spillage belts. 
The omission of these items from any high-production 
plant is definitely a false economy. 


Maximum Production Essential 

It is well known that the cost of mechanisation is 
high. The only true economy in mechanisation, there- 
fore, is to have every production machine working to 
its maximum capacity—and this is quite often not the 
case. On the movement-time chart (see Fig. 3) produc- 
tion figure per pair of machines was taken as 200 per 
hr. at 100 per cent. efficiency. In personal experience 
this is a far higher figure than is achieved or even 
attempted in British foundries, but under comparable 
conditions it is being exceeded by as much as 10 or 15 
per cent. in France. It is not universally realised that 
the actual making of a mould or blowing of a core takes 
far less time than do the ancillary operations, such as 
stripping and re-setting. It is, therefore, only sensible 
either to have two operators to make moulds or blow 
cores on the same machine or to have the ancillary 
movements done by someone other than the operator. 
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On a moulding machine this may not be so obvious, but 
one or two seconds is usually sufficient to blow a core 
against a minimum of 6 to 8 secs. to strip, turn out, 
blow out and re-set a two-part core-box. 

It is only rarely that one sees tool stands or racks 
on fettling and core benches, nor is any effort made to 
train the Operator to put tools down in the same place 
every time, so that he will always be able to pick them 
up again without wasting time in searching for them. 
A stand for a hand-grinder is also a great time-saver— 
without it, the fettler either waits for the grinder to 
stop revolving, or he puts it down before it stops and 
it rolls on to the floor. 

That these examples could be repeated almost ad 
nauseam, it is well known, not only in the departments 
quoted, but also in the inspection department, in the 
stores, on the administration side and in the field of 
good housekeeping. Moreover, the examples men- 
tioned are such that only systematic investigation by 
motion study can bring discrepancies to light save in a 
haphazard fashion. Their elimination is the only final 
justification for the capital expenditure which many 
founders have recently undertaken. 


. Time Study 


It might be thought by the guests, the “ Economic 
Engineers,”* that the Authors have been stressing the 
importance of motion study to the exclusion of time 
study, and that they should devote the remainder of the 
time to redressing the balance and putting the two sub- 
jects in their proper perspective. Just as money is a 
comparative basis for valuing the ordinary commodities 
and services bought and sold daily, so, too, is time the 
means by which the value of individual effort and out- 
put is compared. Time study, then, is broadly the estab- 
lishment of a basis of comparison between jobs, or be- 
tween operators on the same job. Yet it is more than 
just a matter of establishing the time taken to perform 
the minimum number of correct operations or elements. 
Conditions vary, the standard of services to operators 
varies, the skill of operators varies, and it is the pur- 
pose of time study to even-out these inequalities and 
to provide a standard by which to measure efficiency. 

Here, again, it is not intended to go into the actual 
mechanics of taking a time study, but to indicate where 
the foundryman can get the most practical assistance 
from the time and motion study engineer. This is not 
to suggest that the time-study engineer’s job is purely 
mechanical. It is merely to say that the taking of the 
study is the least burdensome of his many jobs. His 
main skill—and this is the real measure of his success— 
lies in his ability to assess accurately what various allow- 
ances to make in order to ensure that an operator is 
fairly rated against a fair standard. This assessment 
includes such things as skill, effort rating, fatigue allow- 
ance personal allowances and relaxation factors—a 
complex series of matters not to be left in the hands of 
anyone but the specialist. 

As to the applications of time study, the most obvious 


*The Institute of Economic Engineers were the guests of 
the Branch when the Paper was presented. 
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use for it is as a basis for a wage incentive scheme. It 
is now generally agreed that “ day-work ” is not the best 
way of using men and, indirectly, machines, to achieve 
maximum output; but the constantly recurring question 
is, “ On what should a wage incentive or bonus scheme 
be based?” There is a one-word answer to this and, 
in the Authors’ opinion, it is the only answer—time; 
that, is not money, but time. It has the supreme virtue 
of being a universal constant. It is not subject to dif- 
ferent opinions and it does not vary with the cost of 
living. But time in itself is only a value and does not 
comprise a standard; it has to be accurately allied to 
the variables mentioned earlier before a standard can 
be produced. Yet, whilst shop conditions remain the 
same, when once that standard has been fairly and 
accurately established, it provides a yardstick of out- 
put which can bear any examination or questioning. 

As many executives will know from bitter experi- 
ence, the introduction of such a system is not easy. The 
psychological difficulties in most cases are far greater 
than the organisational problems and one must be able 
to assure the worker of two things if the scheme is to 
succeed at all. First, that he is not being coerced into 
working harder for the same money, and, second, that 
his earnings will not be reduced for the same output. 
To overcome these qualms is not only the job of the 
time-study engineer; it is the task of the whole man- 
agement and supervisory staff. It is not an easy job, 
but it has been done and, where it has been done, it is 
usually preferred, even by the shop workers, to any 
system it has replaced. 

This, however, is not the only use to which time study 
may be put in the foundry. Hendry, in his “ Manual 
of Time and Motion Study,” says that any time-study 
departmenj used solely for rate setting is only being 
used to 35 per cent. of its possible capacity. Another 
point arises here, too: in any factory only using its 
time-study department for rate fixing, there will always 
be the suspicion amongst the workers that its sole task 
is to speed up output. 


Cost Control and Standard Costs 


Cost control based on standard times is perhaps the 
next function most ably assisted by time study. For 
too long the general idea in the foundry was that the 
accountant and the practical foundryman were entirely 
divorced from each other and had no common meeting 
ground. This, of course, is not so, and gradually some 
foundrymen came to assess the value of work they were 
considering for the future, on the basis of records sup- 
plied by the cost accountant covering work they had 
done in the past. This was not altogether satisfactory, 
since it did not take much account of variations. Every 
time a price was quoted or an assessment was made on 
the basis of past costs, a gamble was taken, first that 
the past standard was accurate, and also that it would 
be achieved again. Thus, as with all gambles, it did 
not always win. 

It has not been realised that only by setting up 
accurate, predetermined standards—not historical re- 
cords—can one have an efficient yardstick against which 
to measure performance. These standards must not be 
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based on what has been done in the past, but on what 
ought to be done at any time under certain given con- 
ditions. As long as the conditions in the foundry re- 
main the same, the standards will remain—only the 
performances will differ, and it is these differences 
which the standard times will show up, and for which 
the time-study engineer has to find the reasons. There 
are many advantages arising from such a system. It 
helps in the standardisation not only of costs, but of 
methods and processes; it focuses attention on varia- 
tions in performance and production cost; it provides 
a way of analysing these variations; and it simplifies 
costing itself. 

Estimating, also, can become very much a stereo- 
typed process if a library of time standards is built up 
with sufficient data to compare new inquiries with simi- 
lar jobs on which standard performances are already 
known. Shop loading can be so accurate that the un- 
desirable practice of having a safety margin of unallo- 
cated time can be reduced to a minimum. Much closer 
integration can be maintained between feeder sections, 
such as the core shop, and the moulding shop which 
they serve, so that core storage space, for instance, is 
provided only for what is required and not for what 
may be required. Labour requirement planning and the 
classification of labour for work selection can also be 
effected by means of time-study records. 

Time and motion study need not be applied only to 
the production departments. Maintenance and store- 
keeping are fit subjects for its application, also the 
other non-productive and clerical sections. Finally, 
any department measuring efficiency should be pre- 
pared to measure its own efficiency. There is no point 
in having a section bent on saving money in other de- 
partments if it costs more to run than it saves. So let 
the time and motion study department occasionally 
take time out to evaluate its own economies and eradi- 
cate its own inefficiencies. 


Need for Time and Motion Study 

Before concluding, it seems desirable to turn once 
more to the point about the extent to which time and 
motion study are used in the foundry. It is one thing 
to resent implications that foundrymen have never 
heard of time and motion study, but it is another thing 
to say that the majority of foundries use it. Any 
machine shop that face-milled aluminium to-day at the 
same speed as was used in 1920 would soon be out of 
business, but that same sort of thing is going on in 
dozens of foundries to-day. It is thought that the in- 
terest taken in time and motion study by foundrymen 
is measured by the interest taken by time and motion 
study engineers in the foundry. It may not surprise 


foundrymen, but it is nevertheless regrettable that only 
two Papers on this subject have been printed in the 
Institute proceedings since 1934, Prior to the war, the 
use of process machines and mechanical-handling faci- 
lities was not so general in foundries as to engender 
widespread interest in getting the utmost out of them, 
That unfortunate 


but now the situation is different. 
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word “ mechanisation” is in everybody’s mouth. De- 
spite a slight diminution in the volume of orders, in- 
dustry is still needing castings in large quantities. These 
points alone should be sufficient reason for everybody 
to seek the maximum output from the facilities avail- 
able. Yet, above all, what is going to be the position 
in a few years’ time? Then, the law of supply and de- 
mand will operate with the accent on the “supply” 
side and only the truly efficient firm will be in an im- 
pregnable position. It may have been gathered that 
the Authors consider time and motion study should 
only be used in high-production units. This is not so. 
The examples were taken from foundries of this type 
because they are more obvious and easier to illustrate, 
and, it must be admitted, the benefits of time and motion 
study are easier to recognise in such foundries. Yet 
the short-run and jobbing foundries will also have to 
be keenly competitive in the near future and many of 
them have inefficiencies which only the trained eye can 
notice and measure. Do not forget that the first prac- 
tical application of time study was to labourers engaged 
on handling pig-iron. 

Although this Paper is concluded, it is immediately 
admitted that it is far from complete. No attempt has 
been made to give a comprehensive description of how 
time and motion study should be worked in a particu- 
lar foundry, nor to lay down any hard-and-fast rules 
for its application. All that has been done is to strive 
to indicate briefly how time and motion study can assist 
founders and what benefits they can expect to get from 
it. Many omissions were deliberate, and reliance is 
placed on the audience to help to repair them by their 
questions. 





Forty Years Ago 

THE FouNDRY TRADE JouRNAL for March, 1909, 
carries a description of the casting of the equestrian 
statue of General Sheridan, erected in Washington. 
D.C. Another announcement of interest to American 
readers was the retirement of Stanley G. Flagg from 
the company he established in 1856. 

Amenities figured very largely in this issue. There 
is an article by Mr. Frank Somers, of Halesowen, on 
“'Workmen and their Environment,” carrying pictures 
of mess-rooms and washing facilities both in Great 
Britain and Germany. An article by an American also 
touches on the same subject. In addition, production 
and technical education are considered, the fotmer 
im an article on a bonus system by Mr. H. L. Gaunt, 
and the latter in two articles of American origin. It 
is a striking commentary that the JouRNAL during these 
40 years has so little changed .in its basic character, 
except that to-day it draws less from overseas for its 
technical matter, the home supply having developed. 
The death of Mr. G. E. Belliss, the founder of Belliss & 
Morcom, was announced. He was born in 1838. 


THe ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Industrial Safety 
Division of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents is to be held in Scarborough from May 13 
to 15. Full particulars and application forms can be 
obtained from 131, Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 
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The Mechanics of Moulding-sand 


Properties 
By Archibald Jamieson 


Limitations of Orthodox Sand Testing 


lt is generally agreed among foundrymen who use 
routine sand testing that although a useful measure of 
control can be exercised over some of the properties, 
one at least remains un-measured. moisture 
content, permeability, and green compression strength 
of a sand can be measured, but although all of these 
supply us with useful information, none of them tells to 
what extent the sand is mouidable. By adding silica 
flour or other fine particles to a moulding sand the 
green compression strength will increase but the sand 
will become brittle or crumbly and less likely to be 
easily moulded, Similarly, if specimens of core sand 
are prepared from an oil-sand in the green state, and 
from the same sand after it has air dried, it will be 
found that the latter has the higher green compression 
strength. These facts serve to show that the maximum 
strength of a sand ugder compression cannot be relied 
on as a means of comparing the moulding properties of 
different sands. Therefore, before a clear picture of 
the relevant factors in what may be called “ mould- 
ability” can be obtained, it will be necessary to analyse 
the physical properties of sands in general. 

Any moulding sand (and core sands may be included 
under this title) must first be capable of filling a mould 
and becoming closely associated with the pattern 
under the application of normal jolting, ramming or 
squeezing. Second, it must retain an exact impression 
of this pattern after the latter has been removed, and 
thirdly the mould must be able to withstand local 
concentrations of pressure which displace some of the 
grains, without causing actual rupture of these grains 
from the mould. If a moulding sand” satisfies this 
specification it will be easy to ram, will give a good 
draw and clear definition of the pattern, and will be 
able to withstand the application of the trowel. The 
ability to withstand the weight of cores or metal is 
not being discussed here as these are features not 
directly related to the actual making of the mould. 


Nature of Sand Movement by Ramming 

When a mass of sand is in the static condition the 
grains are united to each other by a force which is 
related to the type of bond round the individual grains, 
and if no external force be applied and no change 
takes place in the bond, the mzss of sand will remain 
in the same condition indefinitely. If, however, a com- 
pressive force is applied to the mass, the uniting force 
must be overcome before the grains can move into 
positions of closer compaction. Work, therefore, is 


being done as the force behind each blow of the 
rammer causes the grains to move a certain distance. 
Th's distance will depend on the force applied, the 
strength of the bond, the surfece condition of the 
grain. and the shap2 and degree of uniformity of grain 
in a core sand, where the majority of the 


size (e.g., 


. 
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grains are approximately of the same 
size, the distance which they will re- 
quire tognove to reach maximum com- 
paction will be less than for a sand 
where there is a greater variation in 
grain size). 

The work expended on ramming may 
for convenience be referred to as the “ ramability,” and 
this property may be measured by means of the standard 
rammer. In this instrument a weight is made to drop 
a given distance on to a plunger and thus cause the 
latter to compress a sample of sand held in a special 
tube. The distance which the sand compresses can be 
measured by means of a clock gauge and, as the weight 
of the rammer and drop weight are known, together 
with the distance dropped, the work done could be cal- 
culated in inch-pounds. A correction would be required, 
however, for the effect of the static load of the moving 
parts before the commencement of ramming, and it is 
therefore unlikely that this property could ever be in- 
cluded in routine tests. 

At present some workers are measuring the decrease 
in height during ramming and are referring to this as 
* flowability,” but, as will be seen, this is an incorrect 
use of the term. 

Distortion During the Compression Test 

If the rammed specimen be removed from the con- 
tainer and then subjected to an increasing compressive 
force, rupture will occur, and once again it is the force 
uniting the individual grains which must be overcome. 
Distortion occurs during such a compression test, and 
a yield point has also been observed. Up to this yield 
point, distortion is of a plastic nature, and it has been 
observed by other writers (see the FOUNDRY TRADE 
JOURNAL, November 4, 1948) that the stress-strain graph 
in this region is a straight line. Now. if the specimen be 
tested after maximum compaction of the grains, any dis- 
tortion during the compression test must be due to dis- 
placement of the grains away from one another and not 
towards one another as in ramming. Since the same 
bond is being broken down as when measuring “ ram- 
ability.” then theoretically the work done during ram- 
ming should be proportional to the work done to cause 
rupture. This latter property is more amenable to 
measurement than “ ramability,” and. as it offers a com- 
parable measure of the same property, it may be used 
instead. 

Since rupture of a specimen implies the flow of grains 
past one another with continved breaking of the con- 
tinuity of the bonding film. then it may be compared with 
the flow of erains in an unbonded sand, and for conveni- 
ence the minimum work done before th's tyne of flow 
takes place may be termed “granular flowability.” or 
“G.F.” On the other hand, plasticity implies the move- 
ment of erains in relation to one another without any 
discontinvitv in the bond taking place. Such flow will 
be limited by the extent to which the structure of the 
bond may be distorted and the maximum work which 
this bond can withstand will be indicated bv the vield 
point. In any particular sand the maximum work which 
can be done boy n this range may be termed “ plastic 
flowability,” or “ P.F.” 
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The slope of the stress-strain graph within the plastic 
region, or the modulus of plaé@ticity, will be an indica- 
tion of the resistance of the bond to deformation. The 
steeper the slope of this graph the greater will be the 
resistance of the bond to rupture, and it would be of 
value to know whether or not this slope is constant in a 
particular sand irrespective of the quantity of binder 
present, i.e., whether or not the slope remains constant 
while the ultimate stress varies with the quantity of 
binder. If, within a particular range the resistance re- 
mains constant, then the graph will be a straight line, 
but if physical breakdown of the bond takes place, 
the resistance will become less and the graph will tend 
to flatten off. If no plasticity exists, then all defor- 
mation will be due to this “intermediate ” type of flow- 
ability (or “I.F.”) coming between that of a plastic and 
granular nature. On the other hand, if no granular flow 
exists (i.e., there is no deflection), then if this theory 
be correct, such a brittle material will be of a homo- 
geneous nature and no longer capable of being re- 
garded as granular. If elasticity were present it would 
be very difficult to ram the sand and it would be almost 
impossible ever to reach maximum compaction of the 
grains. 

Relation to Moulding Operations 

The connections which the above types of “ flow- 
ability” have with moulding operations may be seen 
if the use of a trowel be taken as an example. When 
the force exerted on the mould is of such a mag- 
nitude as to cause work to be done within the plastic 
range there will be only a slight movement of the 
grains by the trowel and a general smoothing of the 
surface will take place. If the work expended falls 
within the intermediate range, the movement of the 
grains will be such as to cause a slight roughening 
of the surface, but if the force exerted be such as 
to cause work to be done in excess of granular 
flowability then a portion will be broken from the 
mould. 

Similarly, if the sand rammed into a box or against 
a pattern has a plasticity which is low in relation to 
the granular flowability (i.e., the IF. is high), there 
will be a greater tendency for the surface grains 
to be removed during drawing, than if the two values 
were close to one another (i.e., low I.F.). It must be 
remembered that when sand is rammed against a pat- 
tern some of the bond tends to unite with the pattern, 
and the strength of this union will: be greater the 
greater the work expended on ramming. It therefore 
follows that as the G.F. increases so also must the 
P.F., if ease of moulding is to be maintained, and the 
ratio P.F./G.F. expressed as a perccntage will prob- 
— offer a good indication of the mouldability of a 
sand. 

Translation into Terms of Work 

The units which must be used are those of work, 
but it is work in relation to a definite volume (or 
weight) of sand and should therefore be re-stated in 
terms of unit volume (or weight); i.e., if, as indicated 
in Fig. 1, the force to cause rupture be f lb., the total 
distortion x in., and the volume of the specimen V 
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cub. in., then G.F. = 4 
These units, however, would be very small and 


it would be better to express the result in ft. Ib.. per 
cub ft., 


in Ib. per cub. in. 


. Vv 
ie., G.F. = 144 fr ft. lb. per cub. ft. 
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FiG. 1. DIAGRAM SHOWING THE DISTORTION OF A SAND 


TEST-SPECIMEN UNDER LOAD 


With units such as these it might eventually be 
possible to calculate the efficiency of sand mills by 
finding the maximum G.F. which could be worked 
without stalling the mill, or by measuring the power 
output in terms of the time required to develop a 
particular G.F. It should be noted, however, that 
there appears to be no relationship between stalling of 
a “? and the green compression strength of the 
sand, 

‘The use of units of work will obviously not 
eliminate the need to examine the conventional 
stress/strain. relationship, but it will, in the opinion of 
the Author, offer the only means of measuring the 
mouldability of a sand. After all, the amount of work 
required to make a mould is of prime importance to 
the foundryman, and comparative values could only 
be obtained in units of work. 





_ TO MEET THE GROWING DEMAND for plant specially de- 
signed for the purpose, the British “ Rema” Manufac- 
turing Company, Limited, subsidiary of Edgar Allen 
& Company, Limited, have placed on the market a 
self-contained plant which processes lump wet clays in 
such a manner as to give a dry, finely powdered pro- 
duct. Such installations consist in principle of a clay 
cutter for the lump wet clay, a pneumatic drying equip- 
ment, and a grinding plant, which have been merged 
= in this application as a composite .continuous 
plant. 
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Mechanisation of Westing- 
house Foundry’ 


By A. D. Stout, Jnr. 


The mechanisation of a grey iron foundry has increased 

casting capacity from 18 to 27 tons and at the same 
time has reduced the amount of material manually 
handled per day by its 75 employees from 1,470 to 
294 tons for the single shift. This is the foundry 
of Westinghouse Electric Company, East Springfield, 
Mass, which was originally built in 1937 and de- 
signed for quantity repetitive production of small 
castings with an average weight of 5 lb. which are 
components of electrical appliances. The foundry was 
recently re-designed to make the fullest use of 
mechanised equipment to increase operational efficiency 
and improve working conditions. 

Two basic types of grey iron castings are produced 
here; motor-housing castings which weigh up to 40 lb. 
and are produced on _ jolt-squeeze roll-over-type 
machines and the smaller castings, making up the 
bulk of the work which average about 3 ib., and are 
moulded on small automatic machines. 

Three-decker Conveyors 

Representative of the degree to 
which mechanisation has _ been 
carried out are the facilities for 
producing and handling the smaller 
castings. These include the three- 
decker conveyor system which 
cuts floor space requirements by 
50 per cent. The sequence of 
operations begins with the moulder 
picking up the empty aluminium 
cope box from waist-high position 
on the top tier ot the three-deck 
gravity roller conveyor illustrated 
in Fig. 1, and placing it over the 
pattern on an Osborn moulding 
machine. The operator then places 
the empty aluminium drag next to 
the cope. This automatic mould- 
ing machine is large enough to 
accommodate both cope and drag 
pattern. Cope and drag are filled 
wih sand from an_ overhead 
hopper with air-operated gate, as 
shown in Fig. 2. The machine 
then jolts both parts, scrapes off 
excess sand, and squeezes, vibrates 
and strips the pattern, all in one 
automatically controlled cycle. 
Excess sand drops through subway 
grating over which the moulding 
machine is placed (see Fig. 2). An 





*Abstracted from the “‘ Iron Age.” 
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Unusual layout for 
a Modified Plant 


under-the-floor system of conveyor belts returns the 
sand to the storage bin. The moulder then re- 
moves the drag half from the moulding machine 
and places it on an out-going deck of the conveyor, 
after which the cores are set. The drag is 
turned over on a spring hinge as it is removed from 
the moulding machine and the cope is removed 
from the moulding machine and placed on the drag. 
Outgoing moulds placed on one of the two lower 
decks of the conveyor are started down the roller 
track, which constitutes the pouring line, by an air- 
actuated piston rod. The moulds are poured from a 
500-lb. capacity geared ladle, which is suspended from 
a monorail, and then travel by gravity to the shake- 
out. This operation is shown in Fig. 3. Air- 


operated clamping plates hold the cope down to the 
drag during pouring. These plates are controlled from 
a single point. 





Fra. 1.—UNLOADING EMPTY BOX-PARTS FROM THE TOP 


TIER OF A THREE-TIER CONVEYOR. 
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Westinghouse Foundry 


Novel Shake-out Device 


After the moulds have been 
poured, they are moved into the 
shake-out as new moulds are 
placed on the roller conveyor and 
pushed to the pouring position. 
The operation of the shake-out is 
unique; an air-operated device 
ejects and empties the mould, which 
rolls into a basket supported on 
trunnions which are slightly off 
centre. This is located under the 
floor at the end of roller conveyor. 
A- mould about to be dropped is 
shown in Fig. 4. The weight of the 
mould turns the basket over with 
sufficient velocity so that hot sand 
and castings are discharged, when 
the basket hits a stop, on to an 





Fic. 3 (RiGHT).—PouRING MOULDS 
ON THE MIDDLE TIER OF THE 
CONVEYOR. 


a mi ee a: x ¥ EB Sin Var “ 
Fre. 2.—AUTOMATIC MOULDING MACHINE TAKING Fic. 4—Enp VIEW OF THE MoUuLp CONVEYOR. 
BOTH DRAG AND Cope SIDE BY SIDE. 


SHOWING THE KNOCK-oUT DEVICE. 
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oscillating conveyor below. An air-actuated piston 
rod automatically raises the basket vertically to 
the return conveyor, righting the basket as it 
does so, and unloading the flask on to the top 
tier of the rolier conveyor. The flasks are then gravity 
fed back to the moulding machine. 

As the flasks have grids in the drag to keep in the 
sand, bottom boards are not used. After the sand 
and castings have been discharged from shake-out, 
the oscillating under-the-floor conveyor carries both 
to a perforated vibrating table where the sand and 
castings are separated. The sand is cleaned and 
screened and returned to the storage bin. The castings 
are carried around the outside of the building on a 
conveyor and are returned inside the building in an 
area adjacent to the cupola charging section. This out- 
side conveyor serves a three-fold purpose; to give hot 
castings an opportunity to cool, to keep the heat of 
the cooling castings out of the building and to convey 
castings to the sorting operation. 























Foundry Refractories Conference 


A conference has been arranged on Cupola and Con- 
verter Refractories by the Steel Castings Division of 
the British Iron and Steel Research Association. It will 
be held at Ashorne Hill, Leamington Spa, on May 12 
and 13, under the chairmanship of Dr. A. H. B. Cross, 
and will deal broadly with the influence of design and 
operational factors on wear or consumption of refrac- 
tories in foundries. The first session, on the afternoon 
of May 12, will be opened by Dr. W. J. Rees and will 
be concerned with converter refractories. In the second 
session, on the morning of May 13, will be included 
Papers by Mr. W. J. Driscoll, B.Sc. (of the British Cast 
Iron Research Association), on cupola refractories, and 
by Mr. Bamford (of the Austin Motor Company) on 
the water-cooling of cupolas. The third session, which 
will end early in the afternoon of May 13, will be 
opened by Dr. Rigby (of the British Ceramic Research 
Association) and will deal with developments in re- 
fractories. 


Last TUESDAY, at the Engineering Centre, Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow, Mr. A. Campion, Hon. M.1.B.F., lec- 
tured before a distingujshed company of Scottish engi- 
neers on “ Meeting High Performance Demands in 
Engineering Construction with Meehanite Metal.” Sir 
John Duncanson presided. We intend to give an 
abstract from this lecture in a future issue. In order 
that the Press should be familiar with the actual manu- 
facture of Meehanite, the Editors of many technical 
papers last week visited Qualcast (Ealing Park), Limited. 
Here they were received by Mr. R. B. Templeton, the 
managing director and president of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen. Attention was focused on a pat- 
tern of the largest crankshaft this foundry has so far 
undertaken to manufacture. The meticulous technical 
control, general neatness and high production per unit 
anol space of this foundry are particularly praise- 
worthy. 
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Steel Founders’ Productivity Team 


_The_ British Steel Founders’ Association, the En- 
gineering and Allied Employers National Federation 
and the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions have set up a Joint Selection Committee respon- 
sible for the selection of the “ Productivity Team” of 
steelfounders which will sail for the United States on 
the Queen Mary on March 9 and return on the Queen 
Elizabeth, arriving in this country on May 3. 

The composition of the team is:—Mr. F. A. 
Martin, managing director of the Osborn Foundry 
. - ae Company, Limited, Sheffield (Leader); 

YZ 


W. Jackson, personal assistant to the 
Executive Director, English Steel Corporation, 
Limited, Sheffield (Secretary); Mr. W. Hammond, 


Foreman Moulder, Edgar Allen & Company, Limited, 
Sheffield; Mr. W. L. Hardy, Foundry Manager, Lake 
& Elliott, Limited, Braintree, Essex; Mr. T. H. Lamb, 
Chargehand Moulder, Head Wrightson & Company, 
Limited, Thornaby-on-Tees; Mr. R. MacNab, Foundry 
Manager, the Clyde Alloy Steel Company, Limited, 
Motherwell. 

The above constitute the supervisory group. The 
technicians group is made up of Mr. D. H. Aston, 
Chief Cost Accountant, F. H. Lloyd & Company, 
Limited, James Bridge Steel Works, near Wednesbury, 
Staffs; Mr. D. Colbridge, Chief Methods & Time Study 
Engineer, the David Brown Foundries Company, 
Penistone, Yorks; Mr. E. Daybell, Chief Methods En- 
gineer, K. & L. Steelfounders & Engineers, Limited, 
Letchworth, Herts; Mr. J. Jackson, Technical Director 
and Assistant Managing Director, Jackson Elphick & 
Company, Limited, Larkhall, Lanarkshire; and Mr. S. 
Taylor, Chief Foundry Estimator, English Steel Cor- 
poration, Limited, Vickers Works, Sheffield. 

The membership of the workshop group is:—Mr. 
H. J. L. Ray, Supervisor, Heavy Dressing Dept., F. H. 
Lloyd & Company, Limited, James Bridge Steel Works, 
near Wednesbury, Stafis: Mr. W. Scott, Steel Moulder, 
Carntyne Steel Castings Company, Limited, Renfrew, Scot- 
land; Mr. L. Skidmore, Skilled Patternmaker, K. & L. 
Steelfounders & Engineers, Limited, Letchworth, Herts; 
Mr. H. W. Taylor, Moulder (Heavy Foundry), F. H. 
Lioyd & Company, Limited, James Bridge Steel 
Works, near Wednesbury, Staffs; and Mr. B. Travis, 
Moulder, English Steel Corporation Limited, Vickers 
Works, Sheffield. 


A “Men Only” Dinner 

The London Branch of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen this year has organised a “men only” 
dinner at the Criterion Restaurant on March 25 at 
7.0-7.30 p.m. This has been specially arranged for those 
members who prefer an evening of a more Bohemian 
type than is possible when ladies are present. A high- 
grade casting of entertainers has been engaged. Tickets 
are 21s. each and are obtainable from Mr. F. Arnold 
Wilson, Wm. Jacks & Company, Limited, Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.1. -Members 
from the provinces who happen to be in London on 
March 25 will be specially welcomed, together with 
their guests. 
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Notes from the Branches 
South African 


A meeting of members of this branch was held 
at Barclays Bank Buildings, Johannesburg, on Novem- 
ber 25, 1948, when three of six film strips, prepared by 
Education Publicity, Limited, of London, and sent to 
the South African Branch of the Institute by the Head 
Office of the Institute of British Foundrymen, were 
shown, and specially prepared descriptive notes on the 
Strips were delivered by Mr. H. Holdsworth. 

The strips dealt with the methods of venting cores 
and moulds, securing of cores in moulds and the run- 
ning of moulds. Despite the fact that a great deal 
of the material was of an elementary nature, the even- 
ing proved extremely interesting, due to the admirable 
manner in which the diagrams were presented and 
described. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Mr. Teubes, who 
was in the chair, thanked Mr. Holdsworth on behalf 
of the members present, and Mr. P. L. Ward asso- 
ciated himself with the president’s remarks. 


Wales and Monmouth 


At the last meeting, held at the Engineers’ Institute, 
Cardiff, Mr. A. W. Brace, a member of the technical 
staff of the Aluminium Development Association, was 
the lecturer. 

Outlining the history and development of aluminium 
over the last half-century, he described the many and 
varied uses to which this metal had been applied, with 
particular reference to its casting properties. To illus- 
trate the subject, the lecture was followed by a sound 
film on “Casting of Aluminium Alloys,” showing the 
progress of work in the foundry from hand moulding 
pes loose patterns to mass production on a mechanised 
plant. 

An interesting discussion followed, and all questions 
— were dealt with by the lecturer most satisfac- 
torily. 

Proposing a vote of thanks, Mr. C. Badcock thought 
the evening had been enjoyed by everyone present. The 
film was certainly well made and gave an excellent 
conception of production in the foundry. He was sure 
he expressed the wishes of all the members in thanking 
Mr. Brace for his lecture and the film. Mr. D. Smith 
briefly seconded the proposal. Putting this to the meet- 
ing, the Branch-President (Prof. W. R. D. Jones) com- 
plimented Mr. Brace upon his presentation of his sub- 
ject and his able handling of questions during dis- 
cussion. 


London —East Anglian Section 


A meeting was held in the Lecture Hall, Central 
Library, Ipswich, on February 10, Mr. L. W. Sanders 
presiding, when two very interesting films were shown: 
(1) J. B. Blakeborough’s film ‘‘ Sandstorm Secrets,” and 
(2) Mechanical Handling of Ferrous and Non-ferrous 
Metals. 

“Sandstorm Secrets * was well received by the meet- 
ing, and, in the absence of a visiting lecturer, Mr. D. 
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Carrick, of Crane, Limited, answered various Points 
as they arose. ; 

Mr. R. F. Coates made reference to the excellen: 
illustrations of core blowing and queried position of 
vents in the spherical core, suggesting that they may 
convenientiy have been placed nearer the neck. M; 
Roylands also spoke ot his experience with certain 
blown cores and said he had found getting a vent o; 
vents as near as possible to the blow hoie helped ty 
Maintain an even flow of sand to the end of the blov, 
therefore maintaining a better shape and a mor 
evenly rammed core. In answer to Mr. Coates, Mr, 
Carrick suggested that the reason for venting the highes 
point of the sphere was necessary as a more eve 
packing would be obtained. 

Summing up, Mr. Carrick commented that no par. 
ticulars of permeability were given on the slides. He 
thought this very important, as a good permeability 
assisted in better blown cores. Venting, he said, also 
aided a blown core, but too many would cause soft 
patches. Positioning of vents was a vital factor towards 
the perfect blown core. 

Mechanical Handling 

On this film Mr. Coates made some interesting obser- 
vations regarding mechanical handling as applied to 
jobbing and general foundries. He suggested that 
mechanical handling schemes should aim at flexibility 
as against all-out mechanisation which increased over: 
heads, and in return calied for maximum demands and 
output at a high rate of production. 

A vote of thanks to John Blakeborough & Sons and 
the International Meehanite Metal Company, also to the 
Mechanical Handling Engineers, was proposed by Mr. 
V. Childs, who spoke of the details and excellent 
photography displayed in both films. The mechanical 
handling film was one of great interest to all foundry- 
men, particularly grey-iron foundrymen, for as users 
of pig irons, efc., it gave them a reminder of the origin 
and source. 





Hiouse Organs 
Foseco Foundry Practice No. 94. The house organ of 
Foundry Services, Limited, Long Acre, Nechells, 
Birmingham, 7. 

A statement appears in this issue setting out clearly 
the scope of the firm’s technical service department. 
This is based on well-equipped laboratories, and con- 
centration on solution of customers’ problems, regar¢- 
ing defectives. It undertakes neither routine analyses 
nor large-scale (mechanisation) consulting. Other 
articles cover gravity die-casting and the new specifi 
cations for cast iron. 


Foundry Tips, being a series of bulletins issued by the 


Western Manufacturing Company, Hassan 
Chambers, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort, Bombay, 1. 
These bulletins are produced in co-operation with 
the British Moulding Machine Company, Limited, of 
Faversham, Kent. The four under review deal with 
some aspects of machine moulding. They are written 
in simple English and cover the more elementary aspecis 
as would be expected when catering for a relatively 
new market. They make very interesting reading. 
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Correspondence 


[We accept no responsibility for the statements made er the 
opinions expressed by our correspondents.) 


MOULDING AND CORE-SAND DEVELOPMENT 
To the Editor of the FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL 


Sin—The following comments relate to the article 
entitled “A Moulding and Core-sand Development,” 
in the issue of the FOUNDRY TRADE JoURNAL for Novem- 
ber 18, 1948:— 

Unfortunately, the significance of the cereal binder 
in the proposed core-sand mixture has not been recog- 
nised. The authors report that the mixture contains 
|.5 per cent. cereal which is understood to be a gela- 
tinised starch binder. It is possible that the valuable 
properties credited to the pitch may be conferred by 
the cereal binder. It would be instructive to observe 
the results obtained in practice if the clay and the 
pith were omitted from the proposed core-sand mixture. 

When pitch is used in a sufficient ratio to give favour- 
able properties in a core-sand mixture, the resulting 
cores become very hard and are difficult to remove from 
the interior of the castings. This is caused by the dis- 
tillation of some of the volatile matter in the pitch, 
leaving a hard cementing material between the sand 
grains. A core-sand mixture containing only 3 per cent. 
by weight of pitch would necessarily produce cores 
having low dry strengths. The addition of cereal binder 
to the mixture would improve the dry strength and per- 
mit the collapsibility of the cores after being exposed 
to high temperatures in the moulds. 

It is most strange that investigators of core mixtures 
would intentionally avoid laboratory tests. The 
authors boldly state: “ The coremaker is not interested 
in figures.” Then they recommend a figure of 285 deg. 
F. for guiding their baking practice. Any coremaker 
who does not know the relative properties of the core 
mixtures which he employs is decidedly handicapped in 
the economical production of foundry cores.—Yours, 
etc, 


PRECISION SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, 
H. L. CAMPBELL, 
Development Engineer). 
3737, W. Cortland Street 
Chicago 47, Ill., U.S.A 
February 8, 1949. 


YOUTH RECRUITMENT 
To the Editor of the FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL 


Sir—I have read with interest your review of the 
CF.A.’s recruitment booklet entitled “Craftsmanship 
in the Ironfounding Industry” on page 90 of your 
issue for February 3, 1949. 

Writing for youth is, as you rightly say, a special 
art and many different approaches can be successfully 
made. The one approved by the committee responsible 
for the booklet has certainly been effective—if the re- 
sponse shown by young men is any reliable indication 
of interest. One instance of the enthusiastic reception 
Which boys have given to the booklet may be quoted : — 
A group of lads employed in an ironfoundry in the West 


> 
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of London were so pleased with the booklet that they 
asked to be allowed to buy, out of their own pocket, 
extra copies which they could distribute among their 
acquaintances in the local youth and sports clubs. 

The absence of captions to the pictures in the booklet 
is simply explained and completely justified. In the 
early stages, the pictures were all fully captioned, but 
it was impossible to describe accurately the various 
operations which were illustrated in the pictures with- 
out becoming undesirably technical or wordy—things 
which the committee had sought to avoid in the letter- 
press. 

Rather than use some general descriptions which 
would convey little information and yet be open to 
criticism by the expert, the decision was to omit them. 
I have not heard any objections on this score from lads 
who have received the booklet. Of the many hundreds 
of opinions which I have received from ironfounders 
who have distributed copies of the booklet in large 
quantities, nearly all have been warmly in praise— 
Yours, etc., 

T. E. PARKINSON. 

Council of Ironfoundry Associations, 

Crusader House, 14, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1. 
February 23, 1949. 


THE WORLD’S SMALLEST CUPOLA 
To the Editor of the FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL 


Sir,—On page 140 of your issue dated February 17, 
under the above heading, you publish details from Ala- 
bama of a cupola (not a coon) of 3-in. internal diameter. 
If my meinory is accurate, Mr. Colin Gresty and myself 
about 1912, at Wallsend-on-Tyne, constructed a cupola 
of 24-in. bore. Moreover, it was through that midget I 
learned the little I know about what McLain later called 
semi-steel, and also about the effects on grey cast iron 
of small additions of coppet, nickel and sulphur. We 
blew it with one or two foot-bellows. The heat lasted 
until Mr. Gresty and myself could blow no more, and 
I do not think we have been the same men since.— 
Yours, etc., 

Horace J. YounG, M.I.Mech.E., F.1.M. 

15, Lansdowne House, 

Manchester, 20. 
February 24, 1949. 


[We did think we were right this time! Never again 
will we assume anything to be the world’s smallest or 
largest.—EbITor.] 


Steelfoundry Research 


The article carrying this title, and written by Mr. T. 
Bishop and Mr. K. G. Lewis, which was printed in our 
issue of February 10 on page 111, et seq, carried an 
asterisk at the end of the caption, but omitted to print 
the corresponding footnote. This footnote would have 





‘ told readers that the work was largely a preview of 


researches now being undertaken by the British Iron 
and Steel Research Association. We very sincerely 
regret this omission and offer our apologies to 
B.LS.R.A. 
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Imports and Exports of Iron and Steel 


The following tables, based on Board of Trade 
returns, give figures of imports and exports of i iron and 
steel in January. Figures for the same month in 1947 
and 1948 are given for purposes of comparison. 




















Total Exports of Iron and Steel. 
Month ended January 31. 
Destination. 
} 1947, 1948. | 1949. 
Tons. Tons. | Tons, 

Eire 5,946 | 6,125 | 5,436 
Channel Islands 451 | 942 | 1,018 
GibraJtar 48 | 434 111 
Malta and Gozo 469 | 420 486 
Cyprus = = 107 | 475 360 
British West Africa 5,342 4,972 3,933 
Union of South Africa 15,925 | 13,590 | 13,786 
Northern Rhodesia 160 | 178 | 899 
Southern Rhodesia 2,472 | 333 | 1,968 
British East Africa 2,031 7,700 5,008 
Mauritius. 761 411 513 
— Koweit, Qater and Trial 
. > 569 1,947 | 3,026 
n - af ‘ 4,724 | 6,418 
Pakistan \ 8,020°' 1/806 | 1/642 
Malaya 6,610 1,545 | 4,438 
Ceylon 5 1,350 1,200 1,519 
North Borneo 506 | 972 1,940 
Hong Kong . 2,100 | 1,320 2,750 
Australia 5,101 | 5,644 9,421 
New Zealand 5,100 | 6,526 8,806 
Canada ‘ 450 916 | 1,993 
Bermuda ‘ 36 2 86 
British West Indies" 4,269 2,217 7,403 
British Guiana *. 256 185 393 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 118 1,296 1,009 
Other British countries 904 828 
Russia . 604 — 3,466 
Finland 4,377 3,974 8,682 
Sweden 9,631 7,487 4,610 
Norway 4,987 5,006 6,152 
Iceland 734 365 527 
Denmark 10,062 | 8,485 8,160 
Poland 53 | 3 108 
Germany .. 263 | 60 | 124 
Netherlands. . 9,047 | 7,498 10,986 
Belgium 2,205 1,057 | 813 
France ae 2,171 2,152 | 3,765 
Switzerland 1,076 1,571 1,834 
Portugal 2,534 2,498 | 1,380 
Spain 927 | 11 | 384 
Italy | 11 | 225 | 142 
Hungar _ | 34 | 10 
Czechoslovakia 34 | 30 | 18 
Greece ays 3,109 | 418 | 308 
Turkey > 1,466 | 1,227 | 947 
Dutch East Indics | 1,793 | 3,387 1,454 
Dutch West India Islands — 1,098 775 | 350 
Belgian Congo | 242 106 28 
French W. and Eq, Africa 82 | 26 | 10 
Portuguese East Africa 533 | 75 | 516 
Canary Islands 237 290 309 
Syria 399 | 90 | 65 
Lebanon. 201 | 521 | 4,065 
Palestine (Israel) 5,599 | 3,380 1,193 
Egypt 4,941 | 4,498 | 5,684 
Morocco 218 | 46 | 21 
Iraq .. 7,110 3,895 | 3,899 
Tran .. 7,414 8,080 | 11,989 
Burma of 4,822 | 4,282 | 1,649 
Siam (Thailand) 413 280 | 457 
China ’ 8,475 3,473 | 528 
U.S.A. 1,316 269 | 898 
Cuba... 31 | 404 | 66 
Colombia 1,453 550 | 629 
Venezuela 2,854 5,553 | 6,320 
Ecuador 171 | 225 | 344 
Peru | 214 | 744 | 322 
Chile 776 | 1,450 | 919 
Brazil 4,266 | 1,257 | 1,577 
Urugua 665 1,082 | 703 
Argentine 5,150 | 7,878 | 7,275 
Other foreign’ countries 3, 157 | 2,506 | 2,290 

Total --| 181,026 | 164,523 | 191, 166_ 








* Figures for 1047 relate to British India. os 
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Total Imports of Iron and Steel. 
Month ended January 31, 
From oan 
1947. | 1948, 1949, 
Tons. | Tons. Tons, 
Australia 1,501 6,495 205 
Canada 3,817 4,703 4,557 
Other British countries 583 | 49 39 
Sweden ‘ os os 785 | 1,203 2,196 
Soe ne $e as i. 2,869 | 2,013 4,386 
German ae ue an 16 235 238 
Rethedande 1,899 528 6,721 
Belgium... a ie: | A087 4,101 21,596 
Luxemburg a cs os -— 145 1,447 
France me oe ‘ om 73 218 15,275 
1.S.A. oe ax 15,303 13,388 4,819 
Other foreign countries ++ 17 1,202 1,198 
Total | 27,880 34,280 62,607 
Iron ore and concentrates— 
Manganiferous 9,100 — 5,750 
Other sorts ‘ ..| 566,288 674,018 548,039 
Tron and steel scrap and ‘waste, 
fit only for the recovery of | 
metal . . 3 15,104 47,956 88,416 
Exports of Iron and Steel by Product. 
| Month ended Ja nuary y 31, 
Product. 
} 1947. 1948. 1949, 
| Tons. Tons. | Tons, 
Pig-iron.. : ee --| 5,632 | 4 266 
Ferro-alloys, ete.— | ‘ 
Ferro-' -tungsten = ete 41 | 106 142 
Spiegeleisen, ferro- “Manganese 4,229 | 989 604 
All other descriptions | 64 | 65 | 47 
Ingots, blooms, billets and slabs . “| 32 506 60 
Tron bars and rods 445 339 633 
Sheet and tinplate bars, wire rods. | 241 654 378 
Bright-steel bars 2,747 2,106 2,844 
Other steel bars and rods | 17,238 | 11,265 | 14,4 
Special steel | 1,555 | 1,893 1,516 
Angles, shapes and sections 10,729 | 6,550 9,983 
Castings and forgings | 493 | 547 655 
Girders, beams, joists and pillars. | 3,957 | 2,265 2,325 
Hoop and strip 4,566 | 3,316 5,699 
Plate, § in. thick and over |} 14,383 | 8,869 15,071 
Plate under } in. thick 7,024 8,600 12,952 
Galvanised sheets .. | 4,719 5,185 7,345 
Tinplates ar oe ‘ce 13,830 | 16,992 16,122 
Tinned sheets és os 155 | 511 554 
Terne plates a 116 | 4 5 
Decorated tinplates 123 76 5 
Other coated plates 274 265 422 
Cast-iron pipes, up to 6- in. dia. |_| 3,814 | 6,980 6,231 
Do., over 6-in, dia, --| 3,129 4,036 5,504 
Wrought- iron tubes -| 22,214 23,695 27,856 
Radiators and _ central- “heating ; 
boilers ..  .. | 886 333 583 
Saw nspene os < ..-| 15,778 12,605 13,818 
Wi ° em an 7,140 3,557 4,194 
Cable and rope ..| 1,998 2,316 2,148 
Netting, fending and mesh — oad 855 1,714 2,190 
Other wire manufactures . . «|. wae 473 1,495 
Nails, tack~, studs, etc. .. san 875 839 | 957 
Rivets and washers ae sat 670 669 | 908 
Wood screws é 322 | 57 321 
Bolts, nuts and metal screws 2,431 1,973 2,516 
Stoves, — ete. vaio gas) mal 548 1,055 879 
Do., kd ae 121 | 286 226 
guatene aeiiens aa ne i 73 | 143 191 
Baths, sinks, ete. .. 140 | 529 | 723 
Fencing material 456 266 253 
Anchors, etc. 844 791 737 
Chains, etc. 938 | 894 908 
Springs ‘ eh | 520 381, 7 
Hollow-ware ‘ oa 5,663 | 9,086 7,097 
All other manufactures* -_ ) | 18,319 19,945 18,505 
Total | 181,026 | 164,523 | 191,166_ 





* Figures for 1949 are not completely comparable with those fo! 
ptevious years. 
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More Companies to Limit 


Dividends 
Replies to F.B.I. Questionnaire 


Many more replies have been received to the 
questionnaire sent out to companies by the Federa- 
tion Of British Industries on the matter of divi- 
dend policy during the 12 months from March next. 
Many of the replies to the questions carry specific con- 
ditions; for example, some companies state that they 
agree to limitation being continued this year, but on 
the assumption that the necessary complementary 
action is also taken by the Government—in particular 
by way of stabilising wages and reducing Government 
expenditure. 

Tube Investments, Limited, states that there is no 
reason to believe that industry will fail to pursue a 
policy of moderation and restraint in respect of divi- 
dend distribution. But for it to assume obligations in 
the matter for a second consecutive year, in the absence 
of similar promises in regard to wages or without an 
official assurance that a further undertaking of this 
kind would not be requested next year, would, it is 
considered, be establishing a precedent from which it 
might be very difficulf to break in the future without 
undue and perhaps sinister significance. 

The directors of Williams & Williams, Limited, agree 
to the policy of limitation, but they feel there must be 
a limit to the period during which such restriction 
should be imposed. Head, Wrightson & Company, 
Limited, states that if industry as a whole, as repre- 
sented by the Federation of British Industries, feels it 
desirable to give the undertaking for a further year 
the company would not rule out further consideration. 
The company’s policy has always been “ moderation 
and restraint.” Fairbairn Lawson Combe Barbour, 
Limited, agrees to a policy of “ moderation,” but con- 
siders that no similar request should be made again and 
that the question of profits tax should be reconsidered. 

The board of G. & J. Weir, Limited, considers it 
unwise to enter into an undertaking to limit dividends 
for a further 12 months, but it agrees to exercise 
moderation and restraint in the light of any relevant 
— factors which might transpire within that 
period. 


F.B.I. Aids the Chancellor 


Replying to a question by Mr. Chamberlain in the 
House of Commons, Sir Stafford Cripps (Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) said that there were two matters on 
which he asked the F.B.I. to help him. One was to get 
a limitation on any increased dividends, which it had 
done, and which had been largely if not wholly suc- 
cessful; and secondly to take what steps it could, in 
collaboration with the co-operative societies and other 
big trading concerns, in seeing that where possible 
price reductions were brought about. That it had also 
one; a large number of reductions had resulted. 

The following are among the companies to have 
agreed unconditionally to limitation for a further 12 
months: —British Insulated Callender’s Cables, Limited; 
A. C. Cossor, Limited; Ruston & Hornsby, Limited; 
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James Howden & Company, Limited; Renold & 
Coventry Chain Company, Limited; W. T. Henley’s 
Telegraph Works Company, Limited; Metal Industries, 
Limited. 

Decisions to adhere to a policy of “ moderation and 
restraint’ have been announced by a number of com- 
panies, including the following:—Babcock & Wilcox, 
Limited; Monsanto Chemicals, Limited; C. C. Wake- 
field & Company, Limited; British Thermostat Com- 
pany, Limited; Serck Radiators, Limited; W. Canning 
& Company, Limited; Chloride Electrical Storage Com- 
pany, Limited; Shanks & Company, Limited; Dunlop 
Rubber Company, Limited; G. & J. Weir, Limited; 
Peglers, Limited. 


Gazette 


MR. T. J. M. MACLEOD, 4, Bucklersbury, Cheapside, 
London, E.C.4, has been appointed liquidator (with a com- 
mittee of inspection) of the Emscote Foundry Company, 


Limited. 

THE PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN John Henry Bardsley, 
William Thomas Chambers, and James Williams Burnett, 
cerryiag on business as engineers at 39, Church Street, 
Tew —s under the style of J. H. Bardsley & Com my 
wee Deen issolved. Debts will be received and paid by J. H. 

ardsley. 

THE PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN William Wilcock and 
Charles Wilcock, carrying on business as weighing-machine 
and scale makers, at 5, 7 and 11, New Market Street, Chorley, 
Lancs, under the style of W Wilcock & Company, has been 
dissolved. Debts will be received and paid by W. Wilcock, 
who continues. 

THE PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN George Ronald Roddam 
and Thomas Allan Murray, carrying on business as manu- 
facturers of steel furnishings. etc., at Aycliffe, Co. Durham, 
under the style of Mu-Ray Chrome Preducts, has been dis- 
solved. Debts will be received and paid by T. A. Murray, 
who continues. . 

THE PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN Ronald Preston, Reginald 
Arnall and Joss William Preston, carrying on business as 
commercial vehicle body-builders, maintenance engineers and 
tipping-gear manufacturers at Albert Road, Morley, Yorks, 
under the style of Ace Products. has been dissolved. Debts 
will be received and paid by R. and J. W. Preston, who 


continue. 

THE COMPANIES’ REGISTRATION OFFICE gives notice 
that the undermenticned companies have been struck off the 
register and are thereby. dissolved :—SouTHERN GALVANISING 
Company, Limmep; Two Mttts EnGineertnc Company (Saves), 
Limitep; Exuaustitess Pneumatic, Limitep; Pyramip Mertau 
Company, Limitep; AtR Jet Macnutne Company, Limitep; B. 
Butter & Sons (TunsripGe Wet.s, 1937), Limitep, iron and 
scrap metal merchants; GLope INSULATED Wires, Limitep; Leeps 
Smettinc Works, Limirep; Nickox Ptiatina Company, Limitep; 
Service Battery Company, Livwitep; Copatt Propucts Company, 
Livitep; Copper Certs. Livitep: Dexter Automatic Tock Com- 
PANY, Limitep; Aero  TurBINes, Limitep; BASINGSTOKE 
ENGINEERING Company, Limirep; Fewer Inpustria, DramMonps, 
Liwitep; SoutHeRn Retnrorceo Steet. Livirep; Wairenean & 
Hutcnines (Macutnes), Limirep; B.T.S. EnGtneertnc Company, 
Limitep; Fxectrotytic Copper Corporation, Limiten; GowiIne 
Enoineerinc & _CnemicaL Propvucts Livitep; Koewa 
Propucer - Gas PLant Company, Liwtrep; RooKwore 
Gantster, Livitep; Sticate Cevent & Enoiveretna Covpany 
LimiITeD; BkoapBent EnGIneerine Company, Limimep; Coat & 
Iron & Attiep Trapes Mutuat Association, Limit D; ELtas 
(Enoineers), Limitep; Frenca Svutrmate Copper, Limitep. 


A NEW BOOT which resists acids and is at the same 
time hard-wearing has been designed by the Dunlop 
Rubber Company, Limited. 
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Sheepbridge Company’s Plan 
Approved 
P Adjustment of Compensation 


The hiving-off plans of the Sheepbridge Company, 
Limited, are to be approved by the Minister of Supply. 
Sheepbridge Engineering, Limited, which acquired the 
engineering department, shares in engineering subsi- 
diaries, and colliery investments formerly owned by the 
Sheepbridge Company, Limited, will be excluded from 
nationalisation. Shareholders in the Sheepbridge 
Company, Limited, will receive a reduced amount of 
compensation stock—namely, 424 per cent. of the 
amounts calculated as the Stock Exchange value of the 
whole undertaking—and shares in the engineering com- 


any. 

Subject to the shareholders approving the proposal 
for payment of reduced compensation for their shares 
in the reduced capital of the Sheepbridge Company, 
Limited, they will receive, in addition to the reduced 
amounts of compensation, fully-paid participating 
preference and ordinary shares, all of 10s. each, 
in Sheepbridge Engineering, Limited, of nominal 
amounts equivalent to those by which their existing 
shareholdings are reduced under the reduction of capi- 
tal. In the opinion of the directors of the Sheepbridge 
Company, Limited, the participating preference shares 
and ordinary shares in Sheepbridge Engineering, 
Limited, will be of values not less than the respective 
amounts by which the compensation payable for the 
Participating preference and ordinary shares in the 
Sheepbridge Company, Limited, is reduced. 

The Sheepbridge Company has convened meetings 
for March 14 to pass resolutions approving the pay- 
ment of reduced amounts of compensation for the 
shares in its reduced capital. 





Argentina’s Locomotives 


Early in January, the Argentine Government re- 
quested Vulcan Foundry, Limited, Newton-le-Willows, 
Lancs, and the North British Locomotive Company, 
Limited, Glasgow, to suspend work on the Argentine 
order for 90 British locomotives, valued at several 
million pounds, and to report on progress and outlay 
to date. As a result of recent talks the com- 
panies have reached agreement with a visiting 
Argentine delegation; Vulcan Foundry is going ahead 
with part of the order, while North British has accepted 
cancellation. One order was for 60 locomotives of 
one type, of which North British was to make 20 and 
Vulcan Foundry 40. The Vulcan works are again in 
production on their order for 40, which has been con- 
firmed. North British is understood to have reached 
an amicable arrangement concerning compensation for 
work on the order for 20, now cancelled, and prospects 
are stated to exist of further contracts in the future. 
The order for the remaining 30 locomotives, ordered 
from Vulcan Foundry, has been cancelled. A substi- 
tute order for 15 of a different design is probable. 
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Economy in the Use of Steel 
Part of Professional Institutions 


The need for economy in the use of steel was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Charles Key (Minister of Works) and 
Mr. J. H. Jones (Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Supply) at a Press conference in London 
on February 24. 

The Minister of Works said that, in addition to the 
already established Steel Economy Committee, the 
Government had enlisted the aid of professional insti- 
tutions in the form of the Professional Institutions 
Committee on Improved Methods of Steel Utilisation, 
The following were represented on the Committee:— 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Institution of Structural Engineers, 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Institution of 
Municipal Engineers, Institute of Welding, Iron and 
Steel Institute, and the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion. The latter body would be in a position to co- 
ordinate findings of the Steel Economy Committee in 
relation to industry’s actual requirements and 
experiences. 

Among the Steel Economy Committee’s findings are 
that economies can be made by the use of welding 
high-tensile structural steels, cold-formed steel sections, 
and that in reinforced concrete construction, where 
high-tensile steels are used in tension, the possible 
economies in weight amount to as much as 30 per 
cent. in favourable circumstances. : 

Some examples of saving by the employment of 
welding were cited as follows:—Coal hoppers end 
chutes, 10 per cent. saving; boiler installations, 23 per 
cent.; railway rolling stock, 16 per cent. It was stated 
that the Steel Economy Committee’s findings would be 
applied to all future planning. 





Steel, Peech & Tozer’s Output Records 


The Steel, Peech & Tozer branch of the United Steel 
Companies, Limited, produced over 97,000 tons of steel 
ingots during the first six weeks of the year. Even 
allowing for the recognised holiday and repair stop- 
pages, this is equivalent to 800,000 ingot tons per annum, 
which is well above the 1949 target of 730,000 ingot 
tons. Last year the target of 725,000 ingot tons was 
reached and that was 80,000 tons more than. the best 
previous year. 

During the four weeks ended February 12, the total 
ingot production was 66,830 tons, practically 3,000 
tons more than the previous highest figure. Temple- 
borough melting shop, with 14 furnaces, produced 49,874 
tons, and Rotherham melting shop, with seven furnaces, 
16,956 tons—both record tonnages. Many records have 
also been broken in the Templeborough cogging and 
billet mills. The shift record has been broken twice 
and now stands at 1,214 tons charged. The 24-hr. 
record has been beaten with 3,192 tons charged. The 
weekly record has been broken three times, the best— 
18,112 tons charged—being achieved in the week ended 
February 12. The 69,942 tons charged for the four 
weeks ended February 12 was also a record. 
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Personal 


Mr. G. R. D. Burn has resigned from the board of 
Metropolitan Gas Meters, Limited, Nottingham. 

Sin GEOFFREY D. BuRTON has been appointed chair- 
man of Dennis Bros., Limited, commercial motor manu- 
facturers, etc., of Guildford, Surrey. 

Mr. P. G. STONE CLARK has been appointed a direc- 
tor of the National Electric Construction Company, 
Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

Mr. JAMES M. MortTon, general manager, has been 
appointed managing director of Penarth Pontoon, Slip- 
way & Ship Repairing Company, Limited, and _ its 
associated companies. 

Mr. D. G. CHRISTOPHERSON, Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, has been appointed Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering at the University of Leeds in 
succession to the late Prof. W. T. David. 

Mr. W. B. YEADON, who has been on the company’s 
sales staff for 17 years, has been appointed home sales 
manager of J. H. Fenner & Company, Limited, power 
transmission engineers, of Cleckheaton, Yorks. 

Mr. JoHN Scott, of the Steel Company of Scotland, 
Limited, has been appointed a director of Fullwood 
Foundry Company, Limited. He will assist Mr. T. A. 
Irvine in the control ofethe foundries at Mossend and 
Hamilton. 

Mr. Fercus J. McCuLtocu has resigned from the 
position of metallurgical liaison officer with Radiation, 
Limited, Aston, Birmingham, to become chief metal- 
lurgist with J. Blakeborough & Sons, Limited; Brig- 
house, Yorks. 

Mr. F. STANLEY MOCKFORD, commercial manager of 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, Limited, has 
been elected chairman of the Radio Communication and 
Electronic Engineering Association, in succession to 
Mr. L. T. HINTON. 

Mr. A. S. C. BLENCH, of the Consett Iron Company, 
Limited, who has been appointed melting-shop mana- 
ger of the Upper Forest & Worcester Steel & Tinplate 
Works, Limited, Swansea, has received a presentation 
to mark the occasion. 

Miss VALERIE HAWKINS, an assistant lecturer in 
metallurgy at Sheffield University, has resigned her 
position to return to her native Australia. Mr. FRANK 
A. BENSON has been appointed lecturer in electrical 
engineering at the University. 

Mr. H. L. SATCHELL, manager of the Rugby Works 
of the British Thomson-Houston Company, Limited, 
and its associated factories at Peterborough, Leicester 
(Blackbird Road) and Nelson (Lancs), has been 
appointed a director of the company. 

Mason ARTHUR C. SPENCER, sales manager of the 
West Bromwich Casement & Engineering Company, 
Limited, has left on the first leg of a business trip 
which will occupy over two months and will take him 
20,000 miles through India, Ceylon, Malaya and other 
parts of the Far East. 

MR. J. D. CAMPBELL, works director, has been 
appointed to act as joint managing director with Mr. 
DUNCAN CAMPBELL, chairman, of the London Alumi- 
nium Company, Limited, Birmingham. Mr. Joun 
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FREDERICK MILLERSHIP, has been 
appointed works director. 

Pror. S. ZUCKERMAN, F.R.S., a member of the Advi- 
sory Council on Scientific Policy and of the Committee 
on Industrial Productivity, has been appointed deputy 
chairman of both bodies to relieve the burden on the 
chairman, Sir Henry Tizard, who is also chairman of 
the Defence Research Policy Committee. 

THE Hon. R. A. BALFourR, assistant managing direc- 
tor of Arthur Balfour & Company, Limited, high-speed 
and crucible steel manufacturers, and a former Master 
Cutler, has been nominated as next president of the 
Sheffield Chamber of Commerce in succession to Sir 
HaROLD West. Mr. Balfour is also a director of the 
Eagle & Globe Steel Company, Limited, and the Tins- 
ley Rolling Mills Company, Limited, both of Sheffield. 
Mr. F. Lioyp, a director of Ibbotson Bros. & Com- 
pany, Limited, steel manufacturers, and Mr. W. H. 
HIGGINBOTHAM, chairman of Edgar Allen & Company, 
Limited, have been nominated senior and junior vice- 
president of the Chamber respectively. 


Wills 


AutLan, JoHN, works manager of the London Graving 
pany, Limited ... wad me i nik 
ANDERSON, JOHN, governing director of St. Georges 
Engineers, Limited, Salford _... a and ae 
Ritson, Stanuey, a director of J. H. Ritson, non- 
ferrous founders, etc., of Gateshead ... ine er 
NicHoison, P. C., for many years a director of the 
Britannia Engineering Company, Colchester 
Garnett, H. J., formerly works manager of the Tele- 
graph Construction & Maintenance Company, 
Limited ea sin sa se sae io sa 
Featonsy, Horace, formerly general manager of the 
Warrenby Works of Dorman, Long & Company, 


works manager, 


£1,965 
£132,954 
£3,323 
£2,721 


£23,358 


rae a eee ee 
Nevson, WittiaM, formerly secretary of the South 
Coast Engineering and Shipbuilding Employers’ 
Association na ee ae a ear 
Sykes, Aurrep, for many years a director of Alfred 
Sykes (Morley & Doncaster), Limited, scrap- 
ere ov ps de ee 
NICHOLSON, JAMES, Managing director of Nicholsons 
(Glasson Dock), Limited, shiprepairers and 
engineers, of Lancaster .. ... 0. eee oe 
Partripce, C. E., managing director of Crawley, 
Parsons & Company, Limited, non-ferrous metal 
stockholders, of Birmingham ... ... .. — ... 
Turpin, Dr. G. S., formerly principal of Huddersfield 
Technical College and lecturer in chemistry at 
the University College of South Wales... _... 
CasuMore, F, W., chairman of John Cashmore 
Limited, iron and steel stockholders and_ ship- 
breakers, of Tipton, Staffs, and Newport, Mon ... 
CuatwortHy, W. A.. of New Malden, Surrey, inventor 
of the Holmes-Clatworthy system of driving news- 
paper rotaries, and various switch control systems 
Wrienrt, C. H., a director of the Diamond Fibre Com- 
pany, Limited, London, S.E.1, the Tongham Engi- 
neering Company, Limited, and other companies 
Pures, C. D., chairman and managing director of 
Charles D. Phillips (Machinery), Limited, New- 
port, and a director of the parent company, 
Charles D._ Phillips. Limited ... a a ni 
Ruppock, W. P., a partner ir Jos. R. Scott & Son, 
consulting engineers, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
a Fellow of the Soriety of Consulting Marine 
Engineers and Ship Surveyors ... — ... _ ... pe 
Suiriey-Beavan, Lr.-Cot. F. E., managing director of 
Mountstuart Dry Docks, Limited, Cardiff, and its 
associated companies, a past-pres‘dent of the 
Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and the 
Bristol Channel Ship Repairers’ Association, and 
a member of the Institution of Naval Architects 


£8,074 


£8,207 


£7,170 


£30,718 


£24,652 


£45,013 


£12,999 


£60,724 


£44,515 


£652 


£30,849 








News in Brief 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH OIL ENGINES, LIMITED, has re- 
ceived further orders for Diesel electric generating 
plant from the North of Scotland Hydro Electric 
Board. 

THE SHEFFIELD AND BARNSLEY SECTIONS of the 
National Trades Technical Societies are preparing a 
programme for April 9 to celebrate the bicentenary of 
the birth of the engineer-inventor, Joseph Bramah. 

PLANS HAVE BEEN APPROVED by Stockton-on-Tees Cor- 
poration for office extensions for Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease & Company, Limited, and an office and canteen 
block for the Hugill Forge & Engineering Works. 

WITH THE LAUNCHING of the cargo ship Tregenna 
(9,500 tons dw.), John Readhead & Scns, Limited, South 
Shields, has created what is believed to be a record by 
building 83 ships for the same owners, the Hain Steam- 
ship Company, Limited. 

IN ORDER TO encourage apprentices to the shipbuild- 
ing trades, Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson, 
Limited, Wallsend, is to introduce a two-year experi- 
ment whereby bonuses at present being given to appren- 
tices attending classes will be trebled. 

DURING THE WEEK ended February 12, the Scun- 
thorpe works of John Lysaght, Limited, established a 
new weekly steel output record of 6,083 tons from the 
four blast furnaces at the Normanby Park plant. This 
was 206 tons more than the previous best achieved in 
July, 1939. 

THE INAUGURAL DINNER and dance of the Combus- 
tion Engineering Association will be held at the Dor- 
chester Hotel, London, W.1, on March 25. Applica: 
tion for tickets (£2 2s. each) should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Association, 24, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1. 

NOTICE HAS BEEN GIVEN to 78 employees of the Dar- 
lington North Road Locomotive Works of British Rail- 
ways under an agreement between the Railway Execu- 
tive and the trade unions for a 4 per cent. reduction of 
railway staffs. The men affected include 28 fitters; the 
remainder are boilermakers, moulders and labourers. 

Sir G. TRISTRAM Epwarps, chairman and joint man- 
aging director of Smith’s Dock Company, Limited, 
North Shields, has forecast that heavy expenditure will 
be needed in order to make the company’s dry docks 
capable of accommodating the large modern tankers 
now being built for the oil companies who are the firm’s 
regular clients. 

CONSIDERABLE DAMAGE was caused by fire at the 

Dunston-on-Tyne works of Emerson Walker, Limited, 
engineers, ironfounders and forgemasters. Ship deck 
machinery, intended for export, was destroyed in the 
machine and projector shops. The firm employs be- 
tween 400 and 500 men, and about 150 workers will 
have to be laid idle. 
_ THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE steel town of Corby, which 
is expected to double its size within the next few years, 
was visited by Mr. Silkin, Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, on February 22. It was announced 
later that the expansion of the town had been discussed. 
Plans for a £25 million extension of Corby steelworks 
were announced recently. 
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EASTBOURNE TOWN CORPORATION is to give free holi- 
days this year to selected limestone workers, with their 
wives and families, from Scotland, North of England, 
Lincolnshire, South Wales and the West of England, 
Last year, the first time Eastbourne “adopted ” the 
limestone industry, holidays were given to six men 
and their families from the Derbyshire area. 

REPLYING TO A RUMOUR of wholesale dismissals at 
its Britannia Works, Middlesbrough, Dorman, Long 
& Company, Limited, states that 81 men, of whom 2) 
are over 65 years of age, have received notice as being 
redundant. “This readjustment of the labour force,” 
it is added, “ is a normal procedure following a periodic 
review of the labour situation at these works.” 

AT A RECENT Press conference in London, Mr. 
Arthur Woodburn, Secretary of State for Scotland, 
referred to industrial developments, making use of 
diatomite deposits, which are to be begun in Skye, 
The site, which is on the Kilmuir estate, Loch Cuithir, 
contains 250,000 to 300,000 tons of diatomite which is 
reported to be of high quality. The basic value is £18 
a ton. 

‘** APPRENTICESHIP IS DYING OUT in many trades,” said 
the Lord Mayor of Birmingham (Ald. J. C. Burman) 
when presenting the first certificates granted by the 
Screw Manufacturers’ Association in Birmingham on 
February 16. He was glad the Association had been 
able to introduce such a scheme because he felt it en- 
— the right type of young man to enter the screw 
trade. 

Mayor, ROBINSON & COMPANY, LIMITED, engineers 
and merchants, announces that the office portion of 
its new works at “ Scols ” Works, Warwick Road South, 
Manchester 16, is now ready for occupation, and re- 
moval will take place to-morrow (Friday). All corre- 
spondence should be addressed to ‘“ Scols” Works. 
The removal of the machinery will be spread over the 
next two months. 

PROPOSALS OF THE directors of British Lead Mills, 
Limited, to increase the capital of the company from 


‘ £150,000 in shares of 2s. to £500,000 by the creation 


of 250,000 cumulative preference shares of £1 each and 
1,000,000 shares of 2s. each ranking pari passu with 
the existing 1,500,000 shares of 2s., all of which are 
to be designated ordinary shares, will be considered 
at a special meeting of the company to be held on 
March 15. 

M. MAURICE VAN DER REST, president of Federation 
des Industries Belges, spoke at a recent luncheon meet: 
ing of the British Engineers’ Association. He said 
that Belgium had achieved a remarkable degree of re- 
covery by the end of 1946, desnite the difficult politi- 
cal and economic situation she had shared with other 
nations of Western Europe in the immediate post-war 
period. Belgium offered a fair market for U.K. pro- 
ducts, but he looked for greater reciprocity. 


IN THE APPEAL of the Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
Company, Chicago, and Vandervell Products, Limited, 
London, W., from the judgment of Mr. Justice Wynn- 
Parry on March 24, 1948, dismissing their claim against 
the Glacier Metal Company, Limited, Alperton, Middx, 
for an injunction restraining infringement of. their 
patent for thin and flexible liners for bearings in cart 
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and aeroplane engines, the Court of Appeal on Feb- 
ruary 10 reserved judgment. The hearing had lasted 

14 days. 

WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE & SIGNAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
King’s Cross, London, N.1, has reached an agreement 
in principle with a leading insurance company for a 
loan of £750,000 to pay off the company’s bank over- 
draft, which amounted at October 2 to £612,541. Con- 
sent of the C.I.C. to the borrowing has been received. 
The loan is to be made against a 3} per cent. unsecured 
note repayable at par in 10 years’ time with the option 
to repay at any time after five years at various pre- 
miums. 

PROPOSING THE TOAST of “ The Association” at the 
annual dinner-dance of the London branch of the Pur- 
chasing Officers’ Association held at the Connaught 
Rooms on February 18, Mr.H.C. Mills, managing direc- 
tor of the Morgan Crucible Company, Limited, said that 
purchasing had now become one of the most important 
functions of business management. He complimented 
the Association on its work and made particular men- 
tion of the education scheme which had been drawn up 
to cater for the younger generation. 

Mr. G. W. Barr, managing director of the Fairfield 
Shipbuilding & Engineering Company, Limited, Glas- 
gow, said recently that foreign competition was a real 
factor in shipbuildifg affairs again. Shipyards of the 
Scandinavian countries, France, Belgium, Holland and 
Italy were getting into their swing and the ex-enemy 
countries—Germany and Japan—now claimed rights in 
the shipbuilding field. The peak of ordering was over, 
he said, and the entire absence of orders for many 
special classes of ships was causing perturbation in the 
industry. 

THE BEESTON BOILER COMPANY, LIMITED, which has 
completed 61 years of trading, made presentations to 
58 employees with 30 years’ service and over and gave 
certificates to 149 employees with 21 years’ service and 
over at a dinner on February 18. Mr. Cyril Eley, 
a director of the company, has 28 years’ service to his 
credit, while two employees, Mr. W. Barnett and Mr. 
P. Jones, both have been with the comvany for more 
than 50 years. The presentations were made by Lt.- 
Col. N. G. Pearson, chairman of the comnany, and 
Mr. George Smith, a director. 

_A DEPUTATION FROM Northamptonshire County Plan- 
ning Committee is to visit the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning to express the anxiety felt in the 
county over the proposed iron-ore open-cast develop- 
ments, which will affect 70,000 acres. In addition, a 
public inquiry will be held at Kettering into a proposal 
to demolish Weekly Hall Wood, which stands on de- 
posits of ironstone on the edge of the town. Because 
of the value of the wood as an amenity the county coun- 
cil, which normally accepts the need for excavating the 
ore, is in this case objecting to mining. 

UNLESS THE GOVERNMENT makes tax concessions to 
private enterprise engaged in the export drive, the 
whole fabric of British industrial recovery is endan- 
gered, said Sir Percy Lister, chairman of R. A. Lister 
& Company, Limited, engineers and ironfounders, of 
Dursley, Glos, at the company’s annual meeting on 
February 18. It was essential, he said, that Government 
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action be taken to reduce the burden of taxation and 
grant allowances for depreciation in some degree com- 
mensurate with the present-day costs of replacements. 
Sir Percy said that the company and its subsidiaries 
had a programme of replacement and expansion larger 
and more urgent than at any other period in their 
history. 

SPEAKING AT Birkenhead recently, after the launch- 
ing of the 15,300-ton tanker, Athelcrown, Sir Robert 
S. Johnson, chairman and managing director of Cam- 
mell Laird & Company, Limited, declared that compe- 
tition in shipbuilding was increasing. Foreign builders 
were working longer hours than here, and he was afraid 
there was a lack of effort pervading the community 
generally. If those in authority would concentrate on 
stopping men from leaving work before time and on 
absenteeism, we would get better production. He added 
that before the war the Germans were one of our most 
formidable competitors and, if they got going again, 
he was afraid it would be bad for the shipbuilding in- 
dustry in this country. 

AT THE OPENING of the new Cardiff factory of the 
Renold & Coventry Chain Company, Limited, Mr. 
W. S. Gray, Controller for Wales of the Ministry of 
Supply, stated that South Wales was fast losing all 
title to be regarded as a development area. His first 
impression, he said, after visiting some of the many 
new factories in South Wales and seeing what splen- 
did progress had been made, was that there was now 
little difference between South Wales and the best 
industrial areas of the country. Mr. R. O. Herford, 
managing director of the company, said it was planning 
to sell in the next year about £4,000,000 worth of chains, 
and it was looking to the Cardiff factory to provide 
£500,000 worth of wheels. 

ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED, is to 
acquire a substantial shareholding in the First Electric 
Corporation of South Africa. First Electric Corpora- 
tion will acquire the entire share canitals of L. H. Mar- 
thinusen and National Electrical Manufacturers (Pro- 
prietary), at present held by Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries, together with the rights over a loan previously 
made by Associated Electrical Industries to L. H. Mar- 
thinusen. Total consideration payable by First Electric 
Corporation for the acquisition of the share capitals of 
the two companies and the right over the loan of 
£100,000 will be the issue to Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries of 950,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each as fully paid 
in First Electric Corporation. 

“Do YOU REALISE at present we depend on private 
enterprise industries to provide nearly all our exports? ” 
asked Mr. R. A. Butler, M.P., in a party political broad- 
cast on February 19. “ What is going to happen in this 
enterprise if it is always being threatened with nation- 
alisation or being turned inside out and upside down 
just when you need the best results from it? That is 
what is happening to steel,” he said. The Conserva- 
tives intended to remove the threat of nationalisation. 
After pointing out that the Conservatives’ wiser course 
would be to simplify and to decentralise the administra- 
tion of the National Boards—like the Coal Board—Mr. 
Butler went on: “As for iron and steel, we propose 
to win the next election and save that industry.” 
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New Companies 


( Limited” is understood. Figures indicate capital. 
Names are of Sineetete unless otherwise stated. Information 
compiled by Jordan & Sons, 116, Chancery Lane, London, 

C.2. 


MORGAN B wi yea Battersea Church Road, 
London, 8.W.1 


—£500 
HINGHLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY (1949), Pans 
Lane, Devizes, Wilts—£25, 

BRONZE SMELTERS, as St. Andrews Crescent, Cardiff— 
£10.000. W., H. H., and W. E. Williams. 

BANCROFT ENGINEERS (PRESTON), 3, North Road, 
Preston—£10,000. V. and J. W. Bancroft. 

YORKSHIRE ROLLING MILLS—£45,000. A. J. Corbett, 
95, Leominster Road, Birmingham, 11, subscriber. 
WESTLAND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS (CARDIFF)— 
£6,000. H. Jones, 47, Thornhill Road, Llanishen, Cardiff. 
CUNDEYS—General engineers, foundry workers, etc. 
£10,000. J. E. Cundey, 216, King Street, Alfreton, Derby. 
B.U. SUPPLIES & MACHINERY COMPANY—£100,000. 
G. B. Cooke, 1, Copthall Buildings, London, E.C.2, subscriber. 
THORNTON LEAD WORKS, 258, Thornton Road, Brad- 
= take over the business of Union Lead Works. 


,000. 
SIDNEY GOODMAN, 57, Bridge Street, gene Mon— 
yen, seat and metal merchants, etc. £8,000. §S., A. and C. 


BURNF ‘IELD ENGINEERING COMPANY—£5,000. G. S. 
po ne Littlefield, Cavendish Road, Weybridge, Surrey, 
subscri 

CROXLEY METALS—£25,000. Scrap metal merchants, etc. 
¥ = Abrehart, 79, Fallowcourt Avenue, North Finchley, 


London, N.12. 

BELTING ROPES & MACHINERY ge WALES), 5, 
ao eee, © Bute Street, Cardiff— £5,000. C. T. Llewellyn 
an " 

WRIGHT HARGREAVES ENGINEERING COMPANY, 32, 
pace ee Blackburn—£40,000. G. and A. Hargreaves, 


C. 
VIPP ENGINEERING COMPANY, 1, Guildhall Chngiten, 
31-34, Basinghall Street. London, E.C.2. £10,000. H. 
Cave and A. I. Lancaster. 

JAMES TAYLOR “ SON (HAMBLE), Swanwick Shore, 
Swanwick, a suricelteral, mechanical, and 
general engineers. £10.0 C. 

WILLENHALL METAL RECLAMATION COMPANY, 
Neachells Lane, Willenhall, Staffs—£20.000. G. T., J. W. senr., 

junr., J. W. and A. W. Whitehouse. 

‘HORSTMAN & FRY. James Street West, Bath—Iron- 
founders, - £10.500. D. e Pry, ant RS vl Fry, 8. A. 
Horstman. W. Mortimer, d C. bertso: 

BLACKSHAW ENGINEERING COMPANY. Carlton Street 
Works, Carlton Street, Farnworth, Lancs—£5,000. H. Black- 
burn, R. Bradshaw. 8. J. Hedgkiss, and C. Shorrock. 

C. W. BURGESS, 32, Grosvenor Rise East, Walthamstow, 
London, E.17—Iron and metal ——. founders, engin- 
eers, etc. Wee C. W.. J. W., and C. Burgess. 

Cc. BR. HAGUE & COMPANY. ied Metal Works, 
Earsham Street, a 4—Metal. plant. machinery and 
scrap merchants. etc. 30,000. R. and . Hague. 

SEDDON, WELS BY & COMPA ANY, Barclays Bank 
Chambers, 24, Dewhirst Street, Bury New Ly Manchester— 
Scrap iron and steel pore hants, etc. £7,000 . and 
Seddon and A_D. Welsby. 

ELLIS (METALS) “To acquire that part of the business 
of James W. Ellis & Company which relates to trading in 
iron and steel, scrap metal, machinery and loam. etc. £10,000. 
J. wi Ellis. 9. Ellison Place. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

FLEIGH FOUNDRY. The Factory. Leat Street. 
Sseaiira, Devon—To take over business of iron and brass 
founders carried on at Tiverton by Jchn Heathcoat & Com- 
pear: £20.000. D. H. Amory. F. Johnstone, and ® Ww. 


HURDSFIELD FOUNDRIES, Park Mill, Hobson Street, 
Macclesfield—To take over bnsiness of engineers ard iron- 
founders carried on at 34 and 34a. Hnurdsfield Ruad. Macc'es- 
field. by Runert Walton, as receiver for the debenture holders 
of Summerfield paemeeeting Industries. £6,000. 8. and F. 
Scragg and 8. Gort 
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Obituary 


Mr. BEN DEacon, iron merchant, of Farncombe, 
near Godalming, Surrey, died recently at the age of 93, 

Mr. Lewis FLETCHER, of the Parkinson Stove Com- 
pany, Limited, Birmingham, died suddenly on Feb- 
ruary 16. 

Mr. GEORGE Hornssy, outside manager of the North 
Eastern Marine Engineering Company (1938), Limited, 
has died at the age of 53 

Mr. H. Drewry PEARSON, former managing director 
of Smith & Pearson, Limited, manufacturers of fenc- 
ing and structural ironwork, of Dublin, died recently. 
He was the son of Mr. John D. Pearson, who founded 
the firm. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALBERT RANDLES, assistant on 
mechanical design to the chief turbine engineer of 
the British Thomson-Houston Company, Limited, 
Rugby, died on February 12. He was born in 1888 
and joined the B.T.H. turbine drawing office staff in 
1912, transferring to the turbine engineering depart- 
ment in 1925. 

Mr. R. L. ANGus, who died on February 19, was 
chairman of William Baird & Company, Limited, and its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Bairds Mining Company, 
Limited. Mr. Angus, who was born in 1882, was also 
chairman of Bairds & Dalmellington, Limited, and a 
director of Bairds & Scottish Steel, Limited, and 
several other companies; he played a prominent part 
in the public life of Ayrshire. 

Mr. PULLAN MITCHELL, manager of the bridge and 
constructional works of Dorman, Long & Company, 
Limited, Middlesbrough, died suddenly in a Leeds hos- 
pital on February 19. He was taken ill after attend- 
ing the annual dinner and dance of the Institution of 
Structural Engineers at Leeds on the previous even- 
ing. Mr. Mitchell had been associated with most of 
the big engineering contracts carried out by his firm 
during the last 25 years and he had been chairman of 
the Northern Counties branch of the Institution of 
Structural Engineers. 


Contracts Open 


The dates given are the latest on which tenders will be 
accepted. The addresses are those from which forms of tender 
may be — Details of tenders with the reference E.P.D. 
or C.R can be obtained from the Commercial Relations and 


Ex cna ‘Department, Board of Trade, Thames House North, 
Millbank, London, S.W.1. 


AMLWCH, March 15—Constraction of a sewage pumping 
station and the provision and laying of cast-iron rising main 
and concrete sewers, for the Urban District Council. Ward, 
Ashcroft & Parkman, consulting engineers, 38, The Temple, 
Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. (Fee £5 5s., returnable.) 

KENILWORTH, March 12—Supply of 1,200 yds. of 6-in., 
1.100 yds. of 4-in. and 400 yds. of 3-in. spun-iron pipes. for the 
Uroee — Council. ‘The Surveyor, The Council House, 

eni 
MIDDLESBROUGH, March 24—Spun-iron  concrete-lined 
pipes; cast-iron specials; cast-iron surface boxes; B.§S8., Class 
3 double-flanged sluice valves; B.S.S. Type 2 screw-down 
streamline pattern hydrants, etc., for the Tees Valley Water 
Board. Mr. E. A. Morris. clerk of the board, Water Board 
Offices. Corporation Road, Middlesbrough. 

WORTLEY, March 16—Iron castings, for the Rural District 


Council. Mr. J. Gregory. engineer and surveyor, Council 
Offices, Grenoside, Sheffield 
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STANTON-DALE 





REFINED PIG IRON 


USED AND RECOMMENDED 
FOR ALL HIGH-DUTY 
ENGINEERING CASTINGS 





THE STANTON IRONWORKS COMPANY LIMITED, Nr. NOTTINGHAM 

















Company Nems 
(Figures for previous year in brackets.) 


VOSPER—Dividend of 74% (10%). 

BRUCE PEEBLES—Dividend of 10% (5% and bonus of 5%). 
RIVET, BOLT & NUT COMPANY—Dividend of 15% (same). 
WEBLEY & SCOTT—Dividend of 15% and bonus of 5% 


same). 
, CLARKE, CHAPMAN & COMPANY—Dividend of 124% 
same). 
' THOMAS DOCKRELL SONS & COMPANY—Dividend of 8% 


(same). 

NORTH BRITISH LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY—Dividend of 
6% 

DAVIES METCALFE—Final dividend of 12%, making 
15% ( . 

BEANS | sciameancilianei dividend of 273%, making 
37 % om 

ii & J. 7 Do eceaaseteliainaes dividend of 35%, 

me. x. 50% 

CRAbTEEE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES—Interim divi- 
dend of 5% 

STAVELEY a og IRON COMPANY—Interim dividend of 
3%, tax free 

TAYLOR TUNNICLIFF (ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES)— 
Dividend of 15% (same). 

SMALL & PARKES—Final dividend of 10% and bonus of 
10%, making 30% (same). 

ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS—Dividend of 
to September 30, 1948 (4% for nine months). 

ELECTROLYTIC ZINC COMPANY OF AUSTRALASIA— 
— dividend of 7% (6%) on the ordinary and preference 
shares 

DELTA METAL COMPANY— Dividend of 123%, tax free 
ue and — of 25%, tax free (diamond jubilee bonus 

25%, tax 

SUPER OL. Seats & GASKETS—Final dividend of 25%, 
making 40% (same), and additional dividend of 44%, tax free, 
from interest on tax reserve certificates. 

BELFAST ROPEWORK COMPANY.—Net profit for 1948, 
£105.532 (£142,351); By dividend on preference, £2,759; final 
ordinary dividend of .6%%, Ley 10% (same), and bonus on 
ordinary shares of 5% (sa to D  -aaaaaeee teserve, £50,000 
(£80,000); forward, £44, 21. “bate 

J. & B. HALL—Trading profit. oy the year ended Septem- 
ber 36, 1948, £369,718 (£280,645); to depreciation, £38,182 
ieee profits tax, £50,000 (£26,000); income tax, £150,000 

£80,000) ; net profit, £90,051 (£66,699); final dividend of 7Th%, 
pb = am 10% (same); forward, £211,982 (£162,851). 

GEORGE EDMONDS—Profit for 1948, = providing 4 
expenses and depreciation, £32,447 (£34.337); tax, og 
(£18,014); to general reserve, £5,900 (came); Taft pensio - 
serve, £1,000 (same); final dividend of %, Making bo. (euane 
and bonus of 25% (same); forward, £11,702 (£9,865). 

ITH’S DOCK COMPANY—Profit for the year ended 
September 30, 1948, after depreciation and taxation, £369.210; 
brought in, £44,529; to 5% preference dividend, £5,500; plant 
eemement and extension Teserve, £180.000; general reserve, 

£120.000; onenery ON ary of 10% (same); forward, £53.239. 

JONAS WOODHEAD & SONS—Consolidated accounts show 
that after charging taxation of £42,095 (£38,873) and credit- 
ing taxation and other provisions no longer required £19,405 
(£9,803 and E.P.T. recoverable £19,600). profit for the year 
to September 30, 1948, was £70, . (£58,576 for 13 months) ; 
to general reserve £37,000 (£ ne dividend of 10% 
(same for 13 months); forward, £36.914 (£27,998). 

TWEEDALES & SMALLEY (i900) Net profit for 1948, 
after taxation and depreciation, etc., £296.272 (previously 
eight months’ period £144,702); transfer from internal reserve, 
adjustment = evaluation of stock ~~ £60.511 (nil): final 
dividend of 20%, making 25% ed » £61,875 net (£43.312); 
poe on reserve, £40,000. (£50.000); reserve fund, £25.000 
(nil); stock reserve, £15,000 (same); to land and_ honse 
property. written off on revaluation of farm land and other 
er Emo (nil); taxation, £193,500 (£30,500); forward, 

METROPOLITAN GAS METERS—After profits tax £3,228 
(£2.396), depreciation and fees, etc., consolidated net profit 
to September 30, 1948, £23,282 (£20, 558); to income tax, 
£10,073 (£11,028); unclaimed dividends written off, £24 (£20) ; 


% for the year 
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general reserve, £5,000 (same); dividend on parent company’s 

profits of 15% (same); off goodwill and patents, £699 (nil); 
parent company’s accounts show, after profits tax, £2,930 
(£2.250), depreciation and fees, net profit, £19,600 (£17,745); 
to income tax, £8,671 (£8,214); forward: consolidated, £5,040 
(£2, ae) parent £2,918 (£1, 615). 

STEEL COMPANY OF WALES—Trading profit of the com- 
pany aa its td Ten for the year ended October 2, 1948, 
£1,439,629; after providing for debenture interest and depre- 
ciation and crediting interest received, the sum carried to 
the consolidated profit and loss apvropriation account is 
£606,858; dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, less 
tax, to holders of ordinary shares from the respective dates 
when the shares ranked for dividend, £272,962; after writing 
off £12,324, being the premium on ‘shares in a subsidiary, 
there wil] remain £321,572 to go forward. 

BLYTHE COLOUR WORKS—Trading profit for 8 
£183,163 (£229,481); investment incom, £2,517 (£2,187); to 
directors’ remuneration, £16,769 (£19,800); auditors’ remunera- 
tion. £436 (same); depreciation, £5,668 (£4,730); taxation, 
£89,095 (£113,926); net profit, £73,906 (£92,931); surplus taxa- 
tion from past years, £3.000 (nil); to general reserve, £40,000 
(£55,000); preference dividend, £3,300 net (same); _provision 
for preference dividend for the three months to December, 
1947, nil ( £825) ; final ordinary dividend of 30% and bonus 
30%, making 80% (same); forward, £19,290 (£18,684). 





Head, Wrightson’s Acquisitions 

Head, Wrightson & Company, Limited, Teesdale 
Ironworks, Thornby-on-Tees, announces that it has 
acquired the business of F. J. & L. E. Dean, of Slough, 
Bucks, consultants in aluminium fabrication, Aldean 
Designs, Limited, designers of aluminium structures, 
of Slough, and D. J. Hawkins & Sons, Limited. fabrica- 
tors in aluminium, of Henléy-on-Thames. These busi- 
nesses will be amalgamated with the subsidiary com- 
pany, Head, Wrightson Light Alloy Structures, Limited, 
and will in future be known as Head, Wrightson, 
Aldean, Limited, with headquarters at Slough. 

Head, Wrightson & Company recently completed the 
world’s first aluminium bascule bridge, erected at Sun- 
derland, and it is announced that the company has 
booked substantial orders for aluminium structures for 
the Channel Islands. 


Scottish ia seal Sa iieiaeaian Association 


Mr. E. M. Cleland (Bairds & Scottish Steel, Limited, 
Glasgow) was elected chairman for 1949 at the annual 
meeting of the Scottish Lime and Limestone Associa- 
tion held recently in Edinburgh. Mr. 2. G. 
Mew (James Reid & Company, Limited, Kilwinning, 
Ayrshire) was elected vice-chairman and Mr. T. C. 
Garden, 25, Rutland Square, Edinburgh, 1, hon. secre- 
tary. The Executive Council for the year will com- 
prise: —Mr. R. H. Bathgate (W. T. Bathgate, Limited, 
Gorebridge); Mr. Alastair Reid, Dumfermline; Mr. 
A. C. Gordon (Northern Agricultural & Lime Company, 
Limited, Aberdeen); Mr. James Mitchell (Robert 
Mitchell & Sons, Limited, Girvan, Ayrshire); Mr. E. 
Brown (Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society); Mr. 
a x Moffat (Caldronlea Quarries, Annan, Dumfries- 
shire 





BritisH RatLways salvaged 657,789 tons of iron 
and steel during 1948; this is equivalent to nearly 88 
per cent. of the new material received. 
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MULTI-CYLINDER 
COMPRESSORS 





GUARD REMOVED 
TO SHOW COOLER 


DESIGNED FOR FOUNDRY NEEDS 


IMPERVIOUS TO DUST.—Sealed crankcase and efficient 


Available in sizes up to 108 air filters. 

C.F.M. ,displacement—one, s : 

ce oepiacement—ons DELIVER COOL DRY AIR.—Efficient inter- and after- 
ie abies stadia coolers cool air BEFORE entering air receiver. 


Working pressures from 


25—350 Ib./sa. in. PROVED RELIABILITY.—Simple construction, generous 


working parts. Bullows Patent Valve Gear. 


We shall be pleased to send 
full particulars or arrange for 
@ representative to call. %& LIGHT - COMPACT - SILENT - FREE FROM VIBRATION 


WE ALSO MAKE A COMPLETE RANGE OF SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 


ALFRED BULLOWS & SONS LTD: LONGST* WALSALL: STAFFS: TEL: 2261 


Uctr 
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Raw Material Markets 


Iron and Steel 


Although the demand for castings is not so insistent 
as it was some months ago and foundries are able to 
clear many long-standing commitments, it is still diffi- 
cult to obtain sufficient pig-iron to meet all requirements. 
In the case of the light foundries, where, it is anticipated, 
increased supplies of castings will be required by the 
building industry in the near future, supplies of high- 
phosphorus pig-iron have fallen far short of require- 
ments—available tonnages are barely sufficient for cur- 
rent needs. The call for this grade of iron is so great 
that the total production is absorbed immediately and 
there is no balance for stock. 

The engineering, speciality and jobbing foundries are, 
generally, not so heavily committed, but there is no 
marked depreciation in current outputs and, conse- 
quently, there is no lessening in the demand for low- 
and medium-phosphorus pig-iron. Recent reductions 
in the output of these grades have resulted in a greater 
demand for the refined qualities. Supplies of foundry 
coke are coming forward satisfactorily and are up to 
allocated tonnages, but complaints of quality are being 
received from some quarters. Ganister and limestone 
are also freely obtainable and there is some improve- 
ment in the supply of firebricks for cupola lining and 
repairs. 

Re-rollers could utilise much larger quantities of steel 
in view of the heavy demand for their products, parti- 
cularly for the smaller sizes of sections and narrow strip, 
and for sheets of all types. The flow of billets for these 
mills is far below requirements and it is impossible for 
them to overtake their commitments. The increased 
tonnages which are expected from the Continent will be 
very welcome, particularly if a good proportion of these 
is in the smaller sizes of square and fiat billets and sheet 
bars, the shortage of which is most pronounced. The 
larger sizes of billets, etc., are being received in fairly 
good quantities. Re-rollers are glad to take all avail- 
able supplies of defective billets and crops to eke out 
the shortage in primes and some mills are having allo- 
cated supplies of discards, mainly for the execution of 
export orders. 


Non-ferrous Metals 


Whether the falling-off in demand for non-ferrous 
metals can be connected with the virtual cessation of 
buying by the public of those goods on which it is 
anticipated that the purchase tax will be reduced or re- 
moved in the forthcoming Budget is a debatable ques- 
tion. The fact remains that February was a poor 
month for new business in brass and copper and, at the 
moment, indications for March trading are not very 
good. There is nothing unusual in pre-Budget in- 
activity on the Stock Exchange, but usually the metal 
trade is not affected. The truth is that at last the in- 
flated values of the non-ferrous raw materials are check- 
ing demand and many users are working, as far as they 
can, on their stocks. But the matter goes further than 
that, for it is not only the call for raw material which 
has diminished; the manufacturer of semis is now find- 
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ing that customers are giving consideration to altema. 
tive materials. 

Chief interest in non-ferrous metals still Centres 
round the scrap situation, which, from a price poin 
of view, continues to deteriorate almost day by 
day. Margins on both brass and copper are now very 
wide indeed, but there is really no indication that the 
bottom of the fall has yet been reached. Buyers are 
showing little interest and scrap merchants are steadily 
marking down values in the face of this indifference. 
The sale by the Government of surplus disposals cop. 
tinues, but it is understood that some reduction in its 
overall stock holding is being effected. It is, however, 
impossible to say when the existing reserves of un- 
wanted material will be exhausted. In some quarter 
the lack of activity in the extruded brass-rod trade js 
blamed for the decline which has taken place in the 
values of old metals, and doubtless this is a conttri- 
butory cause of the weakness, but there is a noteworthy 
lack of confidence in non- -ferrous metal prices which are 
deemed to be overdue for a fall. It is perhaps worth 
noting that secondary metals in the United States have 
been giving ground and the margin between refined 
copper and scrap copper has widened recently. 





Changes of Name 


The following companies have recently changed their 
names, the new titles being given in parentheses:— 
HINCHLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Thames Ditton (H. Reactors, Limited). 
Linen AMATIC ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 
MITED, London, W.1 We icri 4 Limited). 
MANN ENTERPRISES, LIMITED, spring makers, engi- 
neers, “rte of L W.C.2 (Curtangs i K.), Limited), 
RAV WSON” ENGINEERS). LIMITED, Harlington, 
Middix (Rawson’s Coachbnilders & Encineers, Limited). 
EALING PARK FOUNDRY, LIMITED, Junction Road, 
South Ealing, London, W.5 (Qualcast a Park). Limited). 
CRANE FOUNDRY COMPANY, LIM TED, Crane Works, 
Horeeley Fields, Wolverhampton lanaineak (Wolverhampton), 


Limi 
FAYSON (WHOLESALERS), LIMITED, 
machinery designers and manufacturers, etc., 


W.C.1 (Factrex Products, is, Limited). 


agricultural 
of London, 





Europe's Steel Target Raised 
The United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe has set a 1949 target for European crude steel 
output of 56 million tons, excluding Russian produc- 
tion. This would be 9,060,000 tons above the 1948 
level and equivalent to the record output of 1937. 
The Committee expects little improvement this year 
in iron-ore production, but a significant relieving of the 
shortage is forecast for 1950. It is estimated that 
Europe will have a deficit of 3,200,000 tons of rich iron 
ore in 1949—14 per cent. of its import requirements. 
Mechanical Engineers’ Award 
Mr. Karl Baumann, chief mechanical engineer, and a 
director of the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Com- 
pany, Limited, has been awarded the 1948 James Clay- 
ton prize of £1,350 of the Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers for his contribution to the advancement of 
mechanical engineering science by way of invention, 
design and investigation, communicated, in part, in a 
lecture delivered to the Institution in 1948, 
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